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HALF A MILLION TINY WORKERS 


QUEEN MARY SEES A 
BUSY LITTLE ARMY 

SOMETHING NEW FOR 
OLD ENGLAND 

The Silkworm Farm in a Green 
Belt Park 

THE WONDERFUL COCOON 

We think that quite the best story 
we have heard of the inventor of silk, 
the busy .little silkworm, is that told 
by a Girl Gitide Commissioner who took* 
her Guides as Guard of Honour for 
Queen Mary at Lu Hi rigs tone Silkworm 
Farm last week. 

So little do we know of these mar¬ 
vellous creators of silk that a townsman 
to whom the Guide. Commissioner de¬ 
scribed them was astonished to hear of 
the hundreds of thousands of cocoons at 
Lady Hart Dyke's farm and could only 
exclaim, Real Silk ? 

A. Bold Imagination 

It is not only real silk but most ex¬ 
cellent silk, and a surprising supply of 
it, that Lady Hart Dyke is producing at 
Lullingstone Park in Kent. It is no small 
thing to give a country a new industry, 
and only a bold and imaginative mind 
would have thought of bringing hundreds 
of thousands of silkworm eggs from 
France and Turkey and China to make 
silk in Kent. 

Lady Hart Dyke has both these' 
qualities and it was characteristic of 
Queen Mary -that, recognising this, her 
Majesty drove down to Lullingstone last 
week to see the silk farm at work. The 
people of Eynsford, with their Guides 
and-Scouts and Fire Brigades, gave her 
a quiet but joyous welcome, and for 
nearly two hours the Queen remained at 
Lullingstone House, walking about the 
park, seeing the silkworms at work, and 
visiting the little church across the lawn. 
The Wonderful Mile 

Queen Mary walked through that 16th- 
century gateway which ends one of the 
most interesting straight lines that wc 
could find in any map. The gateway is 
Tudor, and the straight line runs for over 
a mile, passing the site of a Saxon burial 
ground, a Norman castle, on to the site of 
a Roman villa. Roman, Saxon, Norman, 
Tudor, it is probably not matched else¬ 
where in the country. 

The silkworms’do their work in a wing 
of Lullingstone House and the incubator 
room visited by Queen Mary, had in it 
about half a million eggs from which 
some of the worms were already visible 
as specks. Over a month passes between 
the hatching out of the eggs. and the 
time for the caterpillars to spin, and 
during this month the tiny worms grow 
rapidly and consume each day their 
own weight in mulberry leaves. At fitst 
the leaves are cut into fine shreds for 
them, but in a few days- they are able to 
consume whole leaves and they go on 







consuming them until they have in¬ 
creased their weight 5000 times. 

As .the silk farm is run purely for pro¬ 
ducing silk, the silkworms are not kept 
for breeding, but as soon as their cocoons 
are spun are painlessly destroyed to 
prevent the moth spoiling the silk by 
cutting its way out. It is a pathetic 
picture, that of this busy little creature 
weaving its silk winding sheet about it¬ 
self, only to die not knowing. 

Lady Hart Dyke carries on the work 
as far as the reeling of the silk, and so 
remarkably successful has she been that 
each cocoon gives her a silk thread half 
a mile long. Forty silkworms, that is to 
say, produce enough of these little‘golden 
balls to unwind a strand that would 
reach from Lullingstone House to 
Buckingham Palace. Altogether more 
than half a ton of fine silk is expected 
from Lullingstone silkworms this year, 
and it must be regarded as a great public 
service to have founded so original and 
so promising an industry. 

It is an imaginative woman's contri¬ 
bution to her country's way out 'of its 
troubles, and is all in keeping with the 


fine and age-long Lullingstone tradition 
of public service. 

Like all great estates, Lullingstone has 
fallen upon hard times and no one can 
say what its fate will be. There is no 
mot'c .charming park within an hour of 
London than these 600 acres of delight. 
We have seen it all at its best, with the 
deer walking by and Sir William Hart 
Dyke at the front door of his Queen 
Anne house, looking at the oaks he had 
known for 60 years across the lawn. He 
was the only one of Disraeli's ministers 
to live on, active and strong, into the 
fourth decade of the 20th century. He 
lived through all but six weeks of the 
Victorian Era and was like one of the 
grand old oaks in his park, a veritable 
piece of England's history. He sat in 
nine Parliaments, under five Speakers, 
through 13 Governments, and he was all 
that was left of Queen Victoria’s 
Ministers. 

One day one of his old oaks fell in a 
tempest, and Sir William only for a little 
while survived it. Within a week or two 
Sir William was followed to his grave by 
Lady Emily, beloved by all who knew 


TELEGRAMS OR 
TELEPHONES? 

- A Curiosity of the 
Speed Age 

500 TELEPRINTERS AT WORK 

With ,a big increase in its use last 
J^ear it looks as if the telegram is 
coming into its own again, despite the 
increased loss in its working. 

There were many who believed that 
with the reduction, in the cost of the 
long-distance telephone, telegrams would 
become obsolete, and the steady decline 
in their number from 74,000,000 in 1910 
to 32,000,000 in 1934 supported that 
view. A year ago, however, the sixpenny 
telegram came back and was an 
immediate success, four being sent for 
every three in the year before. New 
lines have been laid down and 500 
teleprinters have been installed all over 
the country. 

The Telegraph Better and Better 

The speed at which we live may have 
much to do with the increasing use of 
the telegram. It will certainly be a 
curiosity of the Speed Age if the tele¬ 
graph should rival the telephone in 
popularity. It is often quicker for a 
motorist to hand in a-telegram for the 
operator at the post office than to wait 
in a telephone box. And when a 
number of messages have to be sent the 
telegram is obviously more convenient 
than a scries of calls. 

Most of us find the telephone has 
been getting worse and worse and it is 
good to find that the telegraph is be¬ 
coming better and better. 

It is, indeed, this recognition of the 
psychology oR its customers that is 
bringing so much more business to the 
Post Office today, but it is a problem tc 
wonder at. that the telephone which was 
to quicken things up for us is becoming 
such a bother that the old-fashioned 
telegram is given its chance again. 

her. We cannot but feel that there is 
something of pathos in the epitaph of 
Sir Percival Hart, who beautified Lul- 
. lingstone Church 200 years ago. It tells 
us that this ancient family for more than 
four centuries:served a-modest estate, 
not wasted by luxury nor increased by 
, avarice, and it adds this prayer : 

May their posterity , emulating then 
virtues, long enjoy their possessions. 

Their latest posterity may not be 
enjoying their possessions as in the days 
of old, but they are indeed emulating 
their virtues, and .wc must feel, that 
there is something of romance in this 
new kind of life that * has come to 
Lullingstone, If any C N readers have 
mulberry leaves to spare they will be 
more than welcome for feeding this little 
army of busy creatures building up 
something new for Old England. 
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CRICKET 

THE INDIANS AT 
THE HOUSE 

What the Prime Minister and 
the Captain Said 

RANJI MEMORIES 

We were reminded how truly cricket 
is the Imperial game when, the other 
day, with their first Test Match at 
hand, the members of the Indian team 
lunched at the House of Commons. 

Their hosts were members of the two 
Houses who form the cricket team which 
represents the Legislature against all 
comers. 

" Vizi," the gifted and popular Indian 
captain, realised the significance of the 
occasion, saying that he could not 
imagine any other country in the world 
where the legislators of both Houses 
and of all parties combined to run a 
cricket team. 

He might have been interested in the 
remark of a shrewd foreign observer of 
our habits who, asked to account for our 
owning a quarter of the earth, said he 
. supposed it had something to do with the 
fact that, whereas representatives of 
v other nations on reaching a foreign shore 
at once began to build great forts, the 
English laid out a cricket pitch. 

A Great Batsman 

The Prime Minister had Some delight¬ 
ful things to say about Ranji, who, by 
the time many of our readers were born, 
had become the Maharajah of Nawana- 
gar, famous for having raised and led a 
contingent of the troops of his native 
State during the Great War. We 
may never again see Ranji’s like as 
a batsman ; we can never hope to see his 
superior in the slips, taking, as the Prime 
Minister said, any ball which came in 
any position at any time. No bowling 
was too fast for him, no wicket too 
tricky, In the field he did not look an 
athlete, but at the wicket he looked what 
he was, a very prince of batsmen, ready 
to divert a lightning ball off his middle 
stump with a glide to leg, or, as Mr 
Baldwin remembers, with just a turn of 
the wrist sending an off-drive cracking 
to the boundary before most people saw 
where the ball had gone. 

After leaving Cambridge he captained 
Sussex, played for England in Australia 
and on our own grounds, and twice 
headed the batting averages, being, we 
believe, the first man to exceed 3000 
runs in a season. 

WALKING ON WATER 

Russia’s New Duck Suit 

Russia, which used to do a great 
trade in galoches to keep the water out, 
has produced an invention for walking 
on it. 

It is a sort of boating suit. Rubberised 
trousers of the stuff of aeroplane fabric 
and boots to match are one part of it. 
There are floats below the boots and a 
sort of collapsible boat above the 
trousers to complete the equipment. 
With it anyone can walk through the 
water, even when not walking on it. 
The inventor calls it a duck, and it has 
had much success on the lake of 
, Moscow’s Park of Culture and Rest. 

At our seaside . resorts, ..where. the 
chief sport appears to be sunbathing 
rather than sea swimming, it might 
not be so popular, but its value would 
be proved on a walking tour. When 
the walker came to a river he would 
not have to go miles round to find a 
bridge, but .would .mer.ely unpack his 
duck from his knapsack, put it on, and 
i walk across. It would be ’a boon on 
the Norfolk Broads. 


Your Share of the 
Peace of the World 

For ns a year you may send the 
C N each week to any child ( on Earth : 


The Way of Sacrifice 

Mr Nelson of Barfs 

A few weeks ago only the little world 
of doctors knew of Mr Henry Philbrick 
Nelson, of St Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

Then, because of a grievous accident 
to him, it seems as if all the great world 
were waiting outside the hospital ward, 
listening for news of his struggle for life. 
The last news was that the long struggle 
had been in vain. 

Few';who had read of the struggle 
could forbear to say “ Poor Mr Nelson." 
A brave life had been lost, though few 
outside the world of doctors knew what 
the loss meant to all. 

He was a young surgeon who had done 
work in surgery such as had brought 
him to the brink of world-wide fame. 

America, where he had worked for a 
year, knew him. The Brompton Hos¬ 
pital for Diseases of the Chest, the 
London County Council, and the London 
Hospital, had all enlisted his brilliant 
services, which were applied to the 
surgery of the lung. At the London 
Hospital he had performed operations 
never before undertaken within its walls. 

He had added new methods and new 
ideas to surgery. Then a month ago, while 
performing an operation, he pricked his 
linger, and in a moment, as now it seems, 
his splendid career was closed. But for 
weeks his life hung in the balance, as 
blood-poisoning broke down his bodily 
defences. Every surgeon and physician 
in London was eager to join in the fight 
to save him, but it was in vain. 

If there is any touch of consolation for 
a life thus sacrificed, as his was in his 
work of saving others, it is that so 
crippling had been the course of his ill¬ 
ness that his career as a practising sur¬ 
geon must have ended with his recovery. 

Though he has gone, his past work is a 
legacy to medical knowledge, and hi 
. name is inscribed as one of the heroes 

WE MUST NOT TURN 
BACK 

Europe Must Come Together 
or Perish 

By Lord Hugh Cecil 

Two sons of one of our Prime Ministers, Lord 
Salisbury, have been in the papers this week. 
One was the Bishop of Exeter, who has passed 
away ; the other is Lord Hugh Cecil, who has 
created much attention by his letter on Sanc¬ 
tions in The Times. We take this from it. 

The usefulness of sanctions is between 
collectivism and that unrestrained 
nationalism which is ready to break 
treaties and shed blood for its objects. 
This conflict is not over; nor have 
sanctions been without important effect 
in it; 

Sanctions appear to be quite strong 
enough to achieve the failure of 
nationalism. The continuance of sanc¬ 
tions would have reduced Italy to 
financial collapse and great economic 
distress. All Europe would have seen that 
lawless nationalism does not pay. This 
. would have been a. great matter, much 
greater indeed than saving Abyssinia. 

We need to make the League stronger, 
to use sanctions (that is, the control,of 
the means of war and financial and 
economic pressure) earlier, when the 
danger of war first appears; and far 
more, thoroughly and resolutely in order 
to reduce an aggressor nation either to 
collapse or to submission. We must not 
turn back. Europe must cither move 
towards federation or must perish. 
Unrestrained nationalism will consume 
the nations. 


A nevr.light monoplane, the Buzzard, 
driven by an engine of motor-cycle type 
and having a speed range of 25 to 90 
miles an hour, is to be sold for £325. 

No boy or girl under 18 is to be per¬ 
mitted to smoke in public in the German 
province of Mecldenberg, and anyone 
selling tobacco to them will be liable to 
imprisonment. 


A RED ROSE FOR A 
GREEN MEADOW 

And an Old Debt Paid 

TOC H FOUNDER PUTS 
THINGS RIGHT 

The time has come round again 
for the Editor to receive the rent of 
One Red Rose from the West Kent 
Electric Company for a cable under his 
green meadow, and wc are glad to see 
that our good friend “ Tubby " Clayton 
has been paying an old debt with another 
red rose. 

Mr Clayton has been looking into the 
records of his famous Toe H church, 
All Hallows by the Tower, and has 
found that a just debt by one of his 
parishioners to the Lord Mayor has not 
been paid for over 500 years. He has 
now had it paid. 

The debt amounted to One Red Rose, 
and it was paid each year in the long ago 
by Robert Knolles, an officer who had 
distinguished himself in the French 
wars and in the suppression of Wat 
Tyler's rebellion. The City of London 
made him a Freeman, and in his 
eagerness to sec what was happening 
up and down Seething Lane he built 
out a window from his house there. 
He quickly found^ that his Freedom 
did not extend to tins'- and the authorities 
protested, as they dp even to this day. 

It all ended happily in Knolles 
being allowed to keep his window on 
condition that lie gave the Lord Mayor 
a rose on the Feast of St John the 
Baptist, Midsummer Day. He paid this 
rent every year until he died in 1407, 
when everyone forgot all about it, and 
in course of time the window was 
removed. Wc may wonder if Samuel 
Pepys passed under it as he went in and 
out of his home close by. 

In any case the red rose is now 
paid and will be paid, though nothing, 
we understand, has been said of the 
hundreds of roses still owing to the 
Mansion House 1 

IS THE BEAN AGE 
COMING? 

A Plant’s Myriad Uses 

The first hundred tons of Soya beans 
were shipped to England from far-away 
Manchuria only 26 yean* ago, yet it now 
seems that the Bean Age is upon us. 

The number of uses for this remarkable 
plant grows almost daily. Not only can 
we eat it in a hundred forms, but wc can 
paint with it, print with it, walk on it (in 
linoleum) and use it for softening the skin. 

Now Mr Ford is using it to make the 
windowTrames and steering-gear of liis 
cars, and many of the beautiful new 
plastic materials used in house construc¬ 
tion trace their origin to the bean. 

Will the day come when we live in 
bean houses ? Mr E. A. Rowse thinks it 
will. Wc cannot go on indefinitely 
robbing the earth for material to build 
houses," he says. “In the future we 
shall turn to crops." 

We wonder if there is any other 
product of the fields that plays more 
parts than’the .soya bean ? 

BATTLEFIELD ROSES 

It is all but 177 years since British 
troops, going into action under the flag 
of Frederick the Great, plucked and wore 
roses on their way to the Battle of. 
Maiden. This year the Hampshire 
Regiment, successors of the 37th Foot, 
who plucked them, wore for our own 
King's birthday- roses which came- from 
trees on that same old battlefield. 

The burgomaster of Minden sent over 
last autumn 25 of the trees from the 
field of ancient strife, and.these, planted 
at the ' regimental headquarters at* 
Winchester, have flowered this year in 
England to make peaceful tokens for 
the heirs of the old regiment’s traditions. 


WHY BIG SHIPS? 

Are They Economical ? 

FOUR-DAY ATLANTIC VOYAGES 

Many people have wondered why 
Britain and France have been building 
such big liners ? 

Here is an American explanation, 
which summarises the matter very well: 

Why the vogue for big Transatlantic ships, 
which cost so much to build and so much to 
operate ? For passenger capacity ? No; the 
Queen Mary and the Normandie carry no more 
passengers than ships two-thirds their tonnage 
or less, such as the Bremen or the Aquitania.. 

Then why ? Cunard-White Star explains. 
The Queen Mary had to be an So,000-ion ship 
to average 30 knots (a heavy power plant 
needs a heavy hull to support it), and she has 
to average 30 knots to cross the ocean regularly 
in four days (although she may not attempt it in 
her first few crossings), and she has to cross in 
four days to make a round trip in two weeks, 
and she has to do it in two weeks so that when 
her sister ship is built the two can maintain a 
weekly service—and that's the objective of 
the whole programme. 

To be sure, a weekly schedule has long been 
provided by three slower smaller ships, the 
Aquitania, Berengaria, Mauretania. To which 
the Cunard-White Star argues that it is cheaper 
to operate two ships than three. 

It is good to know that the owners of 
the Queen Mary say they are perfectly 
satisfied with her from an economic point 
of view. As for breaking the Atlantic 
record, it was certainly wise not to push 
a new giant machine to her utmost in 
the early voyages. 

Whether such very big ships will win 
ultimate approval who can say ? Per¬ 
haps the ship as wc know it will give 
way to a winged vessel framed to skim 
the seas, giving us speed rather than 
great carrying capacity, and making fun 
of a four-day Atlantic voyage 1 


Little News Reel 

All the Riviera hotels have been closed 
for some days owing to strike troubles. 

A Belgian walking in the streets has 
been killed by a low-flying aeroplane. 

More trouble has arisen in Danzig 
owing to Nazi attacks on the League 
High Commissioner. 

The Public Trustee has now 19,000 
cases in his charge, 971 new ones last 
year. 

A monument to John Rennie is being 
: sct up on his native heath from frag¬ 
ments of old Waterloo Bridge. 


Things Said 

Divine justice weighs the sins of the 
.cold-blooded and the warm-hearted in 
different scales. President Roosevelt 

The part of statesmen today is to 
devise some means of restoring its good 
name to the League. ■ 1 

Mr Neville Chamberlain 

. Mr Eden is striving to lead the nation 
into a paradise of peace. 

Public Orator, Oxford 

_ I am feeling better than anybody in 
Southport. 

A Blind man in a Southport bus 

By distorting men’s minds the 
Dictator obtains better results than by 
torturing their bodies. The Spectator 

One of the most shameful, weaknesses 
of English education has been its neglect 
of America. . Mr Ivor Brown 

Our recipe for happiness is give-and- 
take. : A Golden Wedding couple 

I still believe sanctions are the most 
powerful weapon to conserve the peace 
of the world. ' ' General Smuts “ 
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Holidays By the Sea • Painting Plates > A Queen Mary Model 



The Holiday Feeling-High spirits on the beach at Broadstalra 



Painting Plates—A skilled worker in the famous Wedgwood pottery at Stoke-on-Trent A Camping Coach—The stationmaster delivers the letters at Brightlingsea 
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Model of the Queen Mary—IVIr Eric Paine of Plymouth with the five-feet-long model of the Queen Mary which he ha3 made from cardboard, match-boxes, and matches 
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CHARITY SUFFERETH The Blackfellow Guest 


LONG 


AND IS VERY KIND 

The English Quaker Who 
Gave Herself To India 

MARY CHESLEY 

A woman who spent her childhood 
in Newfoundland, where she found joy 
in sailing a boat on the stormy seas, 
has passed away suddenly on a hot 
Indian road. 

She was Mary Chesley, a Quaker who 
went to India in 1934 to put into 
practice her ideas of Christian living, 
and Mr Gandhi has written a tribute to 
her , in his paper, Harijan.. 

Mary Chesley had always worked on 
the side of sufferers. While still in 
Newfoundland she raised ^1000 for n 
Russian relief fund by persuading local 
ltincmas to show pictures of the dis¬ 
tressed people and herself standing at 
the door with a collecting-box. This was 
in 1918. Coming to England soon after, 
she sprang into the limelight by putting 
forward a peace motion at the annual 
Labour Conference. 

The Neighbours 

For several years she carried on a 
small school at Potter's Bar, but her 
greatest interest was in bringing about 
greater equality in standards of living. 
She joined a group of people called The 
Neighbours, who promised not to spend 
on themselves more than about ^150 a 
year. The C N has already dealt with 
this small group of earnest people. 

Mary Chesley arrived in India when 
Congress was in session at Bombay, and 
went immediately to Gandhi's tent to 
tell him that she had come to serve his 
country in village work. Here, in 
Gandhi’s own words, is what happened : 

” She t did not prepossess me by her 
talk, anci I , thought she would not stay 
in India many months, But I was 
mistaken. She adopted the Indian cos¬ 
tume, changed her name to Tarabehn, 
and would dig, carrying baskets full of 
earth on her head. She simplified her 
food so much as to put her own health 
in danger. Her charity was boundless ; 
she had great faith in the goodness of 
human nature. She was forgiving to a 
fault, and a devout Christian.” 

* Determined to Serve 

In order to learn the language more 
thoroughly Mary Chesley went to an 
Ashram, or Retreat,* where she made 
some Hindu friends who were going on a 
pilgrimage to Badrikedar, and she deter¬ 
mined to go with them. They warned 
her that the journey was too much for 
a white woman to undertake in the 
summer, but she had,made up lier mind. 
True to her determination to serve, and 
not be served, she also-insisted on carry¬ 
ing her own luggage. Light though this 
was, the strain was too great, and on 
May 15 she died, at the age of 45. 

" In her love for India’s villages,” a 
friend has said, ” she was not to be 
excelled by anybody, She mixed with 
poor women and children with the 
greatest freedom. She would take service 
from none, but would serve anybody 
with the greatest zeal. She was a self- 
effacing worker whose left hand did not 
know what the right had done.” 


of the King 


DAVID UNAIPON AND HIS STORY 


T/iere was one romantic spectacle at the 
* King's Birthday Levee at Adelaide , 
when *a splendid Blackfellow appeared 
among the guests. 

It was the first time an Aboriginal had 
attended a Levee , and he walked proudly as 
befitting so great an occasion , carrying a 
very crooked walking-stick. He was 
David Unaipon , son of a chieftain of his 
tribe , with a mother 100 years old. 

A t this Levde also there would he present 
ihc greatest living authority on A ustralian 
Blackfellows, the C N correspondent Mrs 
Daisy Bates , who would be proud to 
meet hey friend David. Another friend of 
the C N who knows him , having been at 
the mission station when David ivas born, 
has written a sketch of him for us which 
we give below. 

James Unaipon, the father of David, 
was a superior and interesting per¬ 
sonality. He was probably the first 
Aboriginal converted to Christianity in 
the district, under the teaching of a 
Scottish missionary, James Reid. There 
is a tablet in the Mission Church in 
memory of this missionary, whose life 
was lost in a storm while he was trying 
to cross the lake alone in a dinghy after 
visiting some Aborigines. 

Awakened by a Voice 

James Unaipon used to tell how, as a 
young man, he learned to read and to 
love his English Bible. He was a 
shepherd in those days, and carried his 
Bible with him, his only book. One hot 
day he had been reading under the shade 
of a tree when he fell asleep. He was 
awakened by a voice, and, sure that 
someone was speaking, he looked at his 
dog; but the dog showed no signs of 
having heard. He looked carefully 
up in the tree and all around, but there 
was no one to be seen. The voice said, 
“ Without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord.” Now, James Unaipon would ask, 
in telling the story, where did that voice 
come from ? 

So it was that David Unaipon was 
born into a Christian environment, a 
child of the mission. He was privileged 
to have as his schoolmaster Walter 
Hutley, a missionary who had seen 
service in Africa and the South Seas 
and had been President of the Congre¬ 
gational Church in South Australia. 

Wonderful Versatility 

David's many-sided nature and abili¬ 
ties steadily developed. His versatility 
was wonderful. v He has always been 
interested in mechanics. He made an 
improvement on the ordinary sheep 
shears which was considered very 
promising. The age-old problem of 
perpetual motion has for years fascinated 
him, and he has made various models 
which have shown much ingenuity. 

Like -the gre&t Hebrew king whose 
name he bears, David has a great love 
of music, especially sacred music. The 
organ is his favourite instrument, and 
. his tuneful playing has delighted many 
hundreds of visitors to the mission. 

He is a born orator and elocutionist. 
Monthly entertainments were Held at 
the mission station, when the natives 
would generally sing and recite pieces 


of a light, humorous character; but 
David refused to waste his time over 
memorising such literature and would 
only recite from Paradise Lost or some¬ 
thing equally impressive. He has a 
wonderful memory and would memorise 
and preach Talmage’s sermons very 
effectively, as he often introduced para¬ 
phrases of the famous pi*eacher’s words 
to give them local colour. The subject 
of one of his best efforts was Spiritual 
Somnambulism. 

The Great Adventure 

Notwithstanding Mr Punch's advice 
to those about to marry, David plunged 
into the great adventure. One night 
many years ago a knock came at my 
door, and David came in and asked me 
to marry him, saying that Cissy was 
waiting round the corner. She came in 
clad in her simple dormitory uniform ; 
witnesses were found, and the knot was 
tied securely uniting her to her wonder¬ 
ful husband. David being very fond 
of Dr de Witt Talmage’s sermons, their 
iirst baby was named Talmagc de Witt 
Unaipon. 

Point McLeay, where we lived, at 
length became too small for our expand¬ 
ing genius. David's affinity is for the 
ways and life and thought of white men, 
and for years he has travelled through 
the Australian States lecturing and 
preaching. He is a great reader of books 
of science and philosophy, talks of 
evolution and anthropology, and has 
made collections of native legends. 

Lover of His Own Race 

He is now about sixty and may yet do 
great things. Of course, this is an age of 
specialists, and David is not a specialist. 
It is not likely, for instance, that lie 
will be able to throw light on the 
Einstein Theory, or perfect his model 
illustrating perpetual motion ; but is it 
not wonderful that this full-blooded 
representative of one of our most primi¬ 
tive races should fmd such satisfaction 
in living an intellectual life which is head 
and shoulders above that of the average 
white man ? He is a lover and champion 
of his own race, but his love of the intel¬ 
lectual life has made him a wanderer 
from his kith and kin, and enabled him 
to make himself at home in the cities 
of white people. 

Of course, he is very human. Like 
many other men of note he is only a 
second-rate financier. Some of the in¬ 
evitable weaknesses of the self-made man 
can be easily seen in him. But he is 
careful concerning his appearance, pure 
in his language, courteous in his manner. 
He is a non-smoker and teetotaller. He 
is an Australian Aboriginal, but he also 
belongs to Nature’s Aristocracy. 


300 CLEVER MEN 

About ^15,000 has been earned by 300 
blind craftsmen in South-East England 
during the last twelve months, 

A blind ex-service man has controlled 
the intricate telephone switchboard of 
the London Hospital for 15 years. It 
is said that he never makes a mistake 
although he handles eight exchange 
lines and 37 extensions. 


Fold Up Your Wings and Drive Home 


CIGARETTES & THE COUNTRYSIDE 

Here is a significant piece of news 
which every cigarette smoker should read. 

An irresponsible smoker was lately 
fined ^3 at Aberdeen for " culpably 
and recklessly tossing a burning cigarette 
end among withered grass in‘the Com¬ 
missioners Forest of Deer, Aberdeen, 
whereby some 60 young spruce trees 
were set on fire and damaged.” 

The Scottish Forest Commissioners 
wish to call public attention to the case 
so that smokers, may be warned. 


T o fold the wings of his aeroplane and 
drive off home in it has long been 
the ambition of the airman, especially 
of those who fly over wide spaces as in 
America. 

There, as elsewhere, private flying is 
restricted by the necessity of keeping 
or hiring a car at both ends of a journey 
through the air. At a flying school in 
San Francisco an attempt is being made 
to design a machine which will be a 
motor-car with an aeroplane body and 
airscrew, and will carry wings for 
attachment when a flight is to be 


taken. The car will have three wheels, 
the rear wheel acting as the tail-wheel 
of the plane when it alights and takes 
off. A low-powered single-seater mono¬ 
plane with an open cockpit is the first 
form this runabout car is likely to assume 
in the air, but if it meets with success 
a cabin monoplane and more ambitious 
machines will follow. 

We may imagine that the airman will 
be free of both air and opeii road when I10 
is owner of such a machine, but his air¬ 
screw is lik/»ly to be dangerous unless 
some mcansTrf caging it is adopted. 


THE SAGE OF 
BOARS HILL 

Professor Gilbert Murray 
At 70 

Only the news that Professor Gilbert 
Murray is retiring from the Regius 
Professorship of Greek at Oxford lets 
us believe that he is 70 years old. He 
is so young. 

But it is nearly 60 years since lie 
came, a boy of eleven, from Australia, 
and into the years he has crowded an 
immense amount of work, and as great 
a variety of subjects. He has always 
been busy making new departures. 

Scholars know him as a historian 
of Greek literature, an annotator of 
the Greek dramatists. But a wider 
public saw in him the learned man 
who brought home to them the tragic 
power of Euripides or Aeschylus, the 
humour of Aristophanes, the humanity 
of Sophocles. He brought to men and 
women who had no Latin and less 
Greek a knowledge and appreciation of 
Greek thought hitherto denied them, 
and his translations are so direct and 
homely, so little marred by awkward¬ 
ness or a show of learning, that they 
are a real delight. 

While one public regarded him as a 
literary guide to Greek thought, a 
wider one found in him one whose 
own liberal thought was an inspiration. 
He lias been, and is, a Liberal of un¬ 
faltering faith and uncompromising 
principles. The League of Nations is to 
him an institution to be fought for 
with might and main, and he has shown 
his spirit in his chairmanship of the 
League of Nations Union. Professor 
Murray would ask no higher praise 
than to be called a good citizen of 
the world. 

He has said that in his retirement 
he will still live at Boars Hill, Oxford, 
and still teach and write. He could not 
do otherwise, and he is assured of 
pupils to listen from among all sorts 
and conditions of men. Long may he 
continue as the Sage of Boars Hill. 

THE MACHINE'S VICIOUS 
CIRCLE 

And a Word of Optimism 

Sir Stephen Demetriadi, in addressing 
the London Chamber of Commerce as 
its president, spoke about the dis¬ 
placement of men by machines. 

As men ceased to earn wages they 
became, of course, unable to buy. In a 
short time the machines would also have 
to stop because goods could not be pro¬ 
duced if people were unable to buy them. 

It was a vicious circle, Sir Stephen 
said ; machines stopped men working, 
and in consequence the machines them¬ 
selves had to stop also. 

A‘hundred years ago, in the early 
days of the industrial revolution, there 
were enormous undeveloped markets 
to absoib unlimited quantities of goods ; 
now India, China, Japan, Russia, and 
even Africa are producing for them¬ 
selves far more cheaply than we can 
produce for them. 

But Sir Stephen ended with a note of 
optimism. We can still lead, he said, 
because we are the world's greatest 
market and the world has confidence 
in us. 


FROM 0BERAMMERGAU TO 
THE RHONDDA 

The Methodist minister inspired by 
the Oberammergau craftsman to set up 
a workshop for making toys in Rhondda 
Valley, as we described the other day, 
has written a book on his experiences 
(Christ in the Valley of Unemployment, 
by Reginald Barker). It is published by 
Iloddcr and Stoughton, and all profits 
go to the Community House the author 
founded in the Rhondda. 
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Shall Turkey Be Allowed 
To Fortify the Strait ? 

The failure of the Allied forces to 
conquer the Turks at the Dardanelles 
and Gallipoli greatly lengthened the 
Great War and must have cost millions 
of lives. * - 

Britain suffered terrible losses, and a 
campaign which began as early as 
November 1914 ended on January 9, 
1916, with the evacuation of Gallipoli. 
At one time the loss of British troops 
was as high as a thousand a day. 

'Nearly half a million British and 
some 80,000 : French troops were em¬ 
ployed. The British casualties were 
nearly 34,000 killed, 7600 missing, anc^ 
78,000 wounded, while the losses by 
sickness were grave. The Australians 
and New Zealanders covered themselves 
with glory and the word Anzac was 
coined for them. It is a word that 
stands for wasted heroism. 

Four years after the war ended the 
Turks defeated Greece in Asia Minor, 
and a* year later, after discussion on 
level terms, signed the Treaty of 
Lausanne, and with it agreed to the 
Straits Convention by which the Dar¬ 
danelles and Bosporus, at either end 
of the Sea of Marmora, were demilitarised. 

Today the Turks demand the right 
to fortify the Dardanelles. 

The issue is a serious one, and is 
being discussed at Montrcux by Turkey, 
Great Britain, Fraric'c, Russia, Bulgaria, 
Japan, Rumania, and Yugo-Slavia. . 

The questions raised are many. There 
arc.some who hold that all such strategic 
points should ..be internationalised, in 
the. interests of world peace. In any 
case it surely cannot be taken for 
granted that Turkey’s demand will be 
conceded without the gravest- con¬ 
sideration. It seems impossible that 
the events of the war can be so soon 
forgotten by many observers: to say 
nothing of the hopes, the promises, the 
pledges, to disarm. See World Map 


a Drop of Water 

Down a 65-Feet Well 

If a task seems too difficult perhaps 
we may think of white ants. 

A South African naturalist who had 
often wondered how these little creatures 
obtain water, even in deserts, has at last 
solved the mystery. 

When a well was being sunk on a 
Transvaal farm the. borers saw a tiny 
two-inch shaft running into the earth. 
They traced a miniature well 65 feet 
deep which, with amazing persistence, 
white ants had dug until they found 
water. The naturalist kept a watch and 
saw water-carrier ants moving up and 
down the shaft by day and by night, 
each returning to the surface with a 
drop of water. \ 

Tests were made, and it was dis¬ 
covered that each ant took half an hour 
to climb down to the reservoir, draw its 
water, and carry it up to the nest. 
Immediately it was off again to fetch 
more of the means of life. 

So far as could be judged there were 
day and night shifts in this wonderfully 
organised work, and the night ants 
worked harder than the day ants, perhaps 
because it was cooler. 


A BRIDGE LIKE NO OTHER 

The world’s first electrically welded 
steel bridge of any big size has been 
built across the River Sludwia, a 
tributary of the Vistula in Poland. 

It has been built to celebrate the eight- 
hundredth anniversary of the founda¬ 
tion of Lowicz, the capital of the- duchy 
of that name. The new bridge, which is 
near Lowicz, does not contain a single rivet. 


-It has been decided that Westminster 
Abbey will be closed to the public for 
four months after next January. 


The Nation To Be 

Only six in each hundred London 
schoolchildren are underfed . 

That is a verdict as satisfactory as it 
is unexpected,'though-we must all be 
sorry for the six and must not be con¬ 
tent that they shouM be hungry. 

The figures are from the report of the 
L C C School Medical Olficer and based 
on the examination of 189,000 children., 

The report says' that of the 94 in each 
100 regarded as sufficiently fetf 17 were 
“ exceptionally well nourished.”* 

The aim of the LCC is to giro a 
proper chance of physical development 
to every child. The underfed six get' 
special attention. 

Nearly eight per cent of children 
examined had defective hearing, and the 
sufferers are specially treated. 

It is matter for lively satisfaction that 
the nation of ,the future should be thus 
safeguarded. iWe wish every town could 
make as good a report bn juvenile 
development as London does. 

America a Century Ago 

A11 American authority is responsible 
for these notes on the American people 
as they were 100 years ago : 

The population was only 15 millions. 

Two stage coaches conducted all the 
travellers between New York and 
Boston. 

A clay labourer thought himself well 
paid with two shillings a day. 

The whipping-post and pillory, were 
still standing in Boston and New York. 

• Buttons were, scarce and expensive,* 
trousers being fastened with pegs or lace. 

Beef, pork, salt fish, potatoes, and 
hominy were the staple diet ,all the year. 

Virginia contained a fifth of the whole 
population of the country. 

There -was no public library. 

Furniture was mostly from England. 

Every gentleman wore a queue and 
powdered liis hair. 


To Town 

Country Folk in 
Hyde Park 

London had the best of Midsummer 
Day. In the hours of golden sunshine 
the country came to town. 

Three thousand farming people, men 
and women, marched in column from 
Waterloo Bridge to the greensward of 
Hyde Park. They were intent on 
business, having conic to present their 
views on the Tithe Bill to the Prime 
Minister and to such townsfolk as 
would listen The pleasure was wholly 
London’s. Townsfolk. may not under¬ 
stand the rights and wrongs* of tithes, 
but the assemblage of farming folk was a 
refreshing sight. 

Serious though their intention was, 
they could not resist the opportunity 
of giving to their day in town a touch 
of humour. Many of them carried 
pitchforks and hoes, and one gay farm 
girl waved a tin trumpet in one hand and 
a toy tithe pig in the other. Every man 
had a stalk of wheat in hat or coat; 
one farmer wore a wreath of cornstalks. 
Sunbonnets, smocks, and leggings were 
part of the uniform of protest. 

Huge crowds cheered them on their 
way. London loves a spectacle, and here 
was one which brought a vision of harvest 
fields and meadows sweet with hay. To 
the office and shop dwellers it was like a 
foretaste of holidays; and there could have 
been few who did not hope that the de¬ 
monstration would do the farmers good. 


BEATING THE WORLD? 

It seems that Russian steel-smelters 
expect to beat the world ,in the output 
of electric furnaces. 

From a plant at Mariupol in Ukraine 
workers have produced 225 tons of steel 
a day, as against the projected capacity 
of 160 tons, while a three-ton furnace 
produced 3385 pounds in ail hour, against' 
the American record of 3307 pounds. 



RUSSIAN RICE 

ft) On the north coast of the Caspian 
/I) Sea the Russians are developing 
^an area, for growing rice. This 
year 350 acres have been sown, 
and experts state that 250,000 
acres are suitable for the crop, 


PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP 


WOLVES IN ALASKA 
'Eskimos and white settlers on 
the north coast of Alaska have 
bee.n threatened with famine 
owing to the attacks of wolves on 
reindeer, caribou, and wild sheep 
during last Winter., 



Spitsbergen; 


ARCTIC 

OCEAN 


VANCOUVER'S 

JUBILEE 

This week Vancouver, the 
.'great seaport of Canada’s 
Pacific coast, celebrates 
its Jubilee as a city! With 
a population of a quarter 
of a million it is the 
Dominion’s third largest 
city. See news columns. 


PA C / El 

Equator—the middle 
line round the globe 


~oT 

Adrianople*', 

GREECE 

( 



*" ARCTIC CRUISE 
'^ Captain Bob Bartlett 
j\hassailed from New 
jYork in hisschooner 
dfpQp //for Spitsbergen. 

3 evet * a | boys naye 
joined the expedi¬ 
tion, which plans 
to brirtg back musk¬ 
oxen, walrus pups, 
and polar bearcubs, 



OIL IN SAKHALIN 
A Japanese oil company which 
has been working in the Russian 
hailf of the island of Sakhalin is 
negotiating with Russia for an 
extension of five years on its 
period of prospecting. 


GREENLAND* 


ICELAND/ 





TURKEY 

(ASIA MIN O R) 

tones 


THE DARDANELLES. See news columns. 
Demilitarised-zones are.shown in black. 


ATLANTIC 
OCEAN 


RICHEST PLATINUM 
MINE? 

The Italians in Abys¬ 
sinia claim that a 
platinum mine at 
Jubdo, which has been 
worked by primitive 
methods for twelve 
years, is likely to/prove 
the richest platinum 
mine in the world, 

SOUTH 

America 

BOLIVIA’S NEED 
Bolivia, with it^ vast undeveloped 
natural wealth, has a population 
- "of less than one person to a square 
^mile, so there is a movement to 




, NEW JAFFA 
■ The Royal Engineers, 
are to demolish some Of 
$he dilapidated and in¬ 
sanitary parts of Jaffa 
and make two new 
roads through the old 
city to the harbour. 


& 
J (0 


VPA C / FI C 
OCEAN 

Tokyo 

TOKYO RESERVOIR 
‘A new reservoir for Tokyo will 
have a capacity of 6600 million 
cubic feet of water. It will cost 
over, two million pounds and, « 
take seven years to build, 




{encourage immigration from 
^Europe. The Government is open¬ 
ing up new roads and railways. 


/NATAL INDIA 

zPortShepstyfis 

AFRICA 


HOLE IN OCEAN BED 
The finding of a deep hole in the 
ocean bed off the Natal coast by 
tthe liner Athtone C&stle confirms. 
Sir Douglas Mawson's discoveries 
¥pJ929andl93t*Se«s naW3 columns. 


OCEAN 



AUSTRALIA' 




•WHO WANTS A TOWN ? 
Mitta Junction, a town in Victoria 
(that cost £50,000 to build 15 years 
ago, is for sale. It, housed the' 
Workmen during the progress 
of an irrigation scheme, but the 
work is now finished. 


C/fJEW 

ZEALAND 
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When the Game is Over 

Anyone might think this week 
that all the world had come 
out to play in England. 

At Lord's and at Henley India 
and Japan have been showing 
that there is nothing in the 
doleful lines: 

East is East and West is West } 

And never the hvain shall meet . 

The East has been meeting, the 
West with the best results. At 
Wimbledon champions may pass, 
young and fair, but brightness 
will not fall from the air. Once, 
when we offered our sympathy to 
a favourite who had failed, he 
replied, “ Well, never mind ; next 
time ! ” 

That is the spirit. There is 
always a next time in these 
joyous tournaments of youth 
and hope. None can look on at 
them without wondering whether 
there will ever be a world when 
the goodwill and fairplay of our 
games will be taken by the 
competitors back to their own 
countries, and there transferred 
to the politicians and to all the 
"Other dealings between thenations. 

Must the wish always be the 
disappointed parent to the 
thought ?. The outlook is not 
promising even in these sunny 
hours. On the horizon of the 
July skies lower clouds over 
West, and East. 

But we may still hope for the 
best. After all that has hap¬ 
pened it is not too late to mend. 
The way of the aggressor has not 
been made hard, but even his 
triumph has had one healthy 
consequence. * It has made the 
nations realise what another war 
would mean to them; and in spite 
of all the boastings and mouth- 
ings of Dictators there is no 
nation in Europe that does not 
shrink from its menace. 

If only they will shrink far 
enough away from the brink of 
the chasm the whole world may 
be persuaded to. get on again 
with its proper work, which can 
be named in one word, Disarma¬ 
ment. In Armament are those 
means to do ill deeds which make 
ill deeds done. In Disarmament 
lies security. 

In security is bred prosperity, 
and the opportunity to do the 
thousand things worthy of the 
world's endeavour. While we 
look on at young people playing 
let us be reminded of the thou¬ 
sands younger still who have no' 
fields to play in ; and while we 
rejoice in the sunshine let us 
remember the slums where the 
Sun cannot find its way. 

Peace and goodwill everywhere, 
abroad and in our slums :• these 
are the lessons of the Games, if 
only all the world will learn them. 


Plus 


ift 

i^|l « 


THE EDITOR'S WINDOW 


The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House. London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the . Journalism of the world 



Queen Mary at a Green 
Belt Park 

Queen Mary’s visit to the Green Belt' 
park at Lullmgstone, described in 
another page, is a welcome reminder 
of the peril in which this lovely park 
stands. 

Though three public authorities are' 
prepared to join in securing these 
splendid acres, .the delay continues 
and the menace of the builder grows. 
It will be a sin against the next genera¬ 
tion if Lullingstonc Park is not secured 
for London's Green Belt. 

© 

July 



Echo—By J. R. Monsell 

■ 1 '9 

The Great City Dwindles 

Tins sad economic position of Austria 
sees the proud city of Vienna 
dwindling more and more. 

Last year the deaths were more than 
twice as great as the births. 

The trouble is not merely political. 
The nation docs not possess the factors 
of prosperous life. 

© 

Helpless Little Villagers 

Complaining of the growing practice 
of “ herding the children out of 
the villages into the towns and other 
educational centres," a writer deplores 
the Tact that there are.many villages 
in which there is not a boy who can 
make a hurdle or mend a table, nor 
a girl who can cook a dinner or mend 
a stocking, 

We know of many schools where 
these subjects are taught, and where 
children acquire technical and other 
knowledge , from which their parents 
learn, but have- our children grown so 
dull and helpless that nothing can be 
learned at home ? Before wc had 
schools we were all home-taught. 

Never before were there such oppor¬ 
tunities to gain practical knowledge 
at school, but we should be sorry to 
think that the day may come in this 
country when none of us will learn 
anything at home. 


Good Luck and Bad 

T iIE unequal visitation of distress in 
our country continues. 

London, with a population of 
6,000,000, had 163,244 seeking ‘work 
on May 25 ; Wales, with a population 
of only 2,200,000, had 198,897. 

It is the North of England, Scotland, 
and Wales which now chiefly suffer, 
flic South has a new prosperity not 
dependent on coal. The luck of work 
so long enjoyed by it has in part 
deserted the North. 

Parliament and the offices of 
Government arc in the South, and 
perhaps it would be an excellent thing 
if they could be occasionally seated in 
the areas of distress. Wc arc not 
properly conscious of the needs of the 
old coal areas. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

gOME plants flourish without 
r any attention, says a gar- 

® W dener. Our garden is full of 
weeds too. 

0 

A DANCE band leader has become a 
racing motorist. Determined to 
beat time. 

0 

Y 011 should change 
the times, says 
for the occasion. 

0 

M kn like to be looked up to. That is 
why they are always hoping for a 

rise. 

0 

]3 IRDS set up housekeeping much as 
human beings do. And make a 
song about it. 

0 

Qnly one studio at Broadcasting House 
has windows. Yet the BBC is 
willing to give most people a look in. 

0 

A motorist says he likes to have meals 
on the road. A bit dangerous 1 


Peter Puck 
Wants to 
Know 


your habits with 
a writer. Dress 




If the tax-collector knows how he 
taxes our patience 

JJiLLrosTERS have formed a cricket 
team, Hope to put up a record. 

B 

A good suitcase, it is said, adds 
to the comfort of a holiday. 

There is something in it. 

©. 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 

AJore than three million houses have 
been built since the Armistice. 

Queen Alexandra Rose Day has 
" raised 25 times .^100,000 in 25 years. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Why do the great petrol firms allow 
their stuff to be sold in such shabby 
places ? 


Little King 

YY/hen a son was born to Napoleon all 
■ France was delighted, the people 
giving the Little. King, as he was 
called, a golden cradle with a winged 
figure of Victory over the hood. 

The idol of France, he was a fascina¬ 
ting little fellow, and had everything 
a heart could wish for. 

There is a quaint story of a clay 
when Napoleon took him on his famous, 
white horse Marengo for a military 
review in the Champ de Mars. As 
the child was only three there was 
some anxiety as to whether he might 
cry when the trumpets sounded and 
the drums rolled, but he was as good 
as gold. 

After all the pomp and ceremony 
Napoleon asked him what lie would 
like best as a reward for being so 
good. It was a wonderful oppor¬ 
tunity. If he had asked for a fortune 
he might have had it. If he had asked 
for something which kings alone can 
give, Would not Napoleon have been 
able to supply it ? But this little 
fellow who had slept in a golden cradle 
made a modest request. Please, lie said, 
might he go and paddle in the mud ? 
© 

Multiplication is Vexation 

A little girl we know had. been 
. struggling with the twelve-times 
table and had at last reached the 
mathematical fact that twelve twelves. 
arc 144. " And now," said her grand¬ 

father, “ what arc 13 times 13 ? ” 

" Don't be silly," said the little 
maid; “ there is no such thing." 

We thought of her when wc were in 
the British Museum not Jong ago and 
came upon a wax-coated tablet on 
which, with his stylus, a little Greek 
scholar had laboriously written out 
his multiplication table as far as three 
times ten. We remembered the rhyme, 
Multiplication is vexation , 
Division is as bad; 

The rule of three doth puzzle me. 
And practice drives me mad . 

Has it been-so all down the centuries 
from the day the boy in Greece 
wrestled with his tables to our own 
day in which a little maid thought 
twelve times twelve the end of every¬ 
thing ? 

© ' 

The Prater of Sir Ronald Ross 

In this, 0 Nature, yield I pray, to me. 

I pace and pace, and think and think, 
and take 

The fevered hands, and note down all 
I see, 

That some dim distant light may haply 
break. 

The painful faces ask Can we not cure? 
We answer No, not yet; we seek the 
laws. 

O God, reveal, through all this thing 
obscure, 

The unseen, small, but million-mur¬ 
dering cause. 

Written by Sir Ronald Ross on the eve of his 
discovery of Anopheles, author of malaria 
© 

A Word From Shakespeare 

On a Wild Speaker 

His.speecli was like a tangled chain: 
nothing impaired, but all disordered. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream 
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TRADE WITH 
ARGENTINA 

The Only Thing That Will 
Give Peace To the World 

FRIENDSHIP WITH ALL 

Argentina, the leading white nation 
of South America, has already a popula¬ 
tion of over twelve millions, and has 
such splendid resources that she is bound 
to become a great power in the world. 

Her rate of growth may be judged by 
the fact that in 1914 her population was 
, eight millions. 

Our Government is now negotiating a< 
new commercial treaty with Argentina, 
and there arc some who feel that we 
should discourage imports from her to 
give further encouragement to imports 
from Australia. 

The Government has, however, to take 
into consideration the fact that 500 
million pounds of British capital is 
invested in Argentina. We have also, 
of course, great investments in Australia. 
Upon both these investments it is a 
British advantage to secure the payment 
of interest. 

But interest can only be received , 
whether from Argentina or Australia, in 
the shape of imports . 

Australia and Tariff Preference 

Australia cannot expect British in¬ 
vestors to be deprived of interest on their 
holdings, and that would be the case if 
our Government’s action shut down part 
of the Argentine meat industry. 

It is, however, legitimate for Australia 
to look to Great Britain as a great 
market, and even to expect that market 
to offer her a tariff preference. 

The differences in the matter are not 
of kind but of degree. It would be unfair 
to shut out Argentine produce ; it would 
be as unfair to Ai’gentina as to the 
British investors who have helped to 
develop Argentina. 

We now import from Argentina nearly 
f 12,000,000 worth of chilled beef every 
year ; it,would be impossible at present 
to replace this with an Imperial supply, 
and to tax it heavily or to limit it by 
quota would injure our working popu¬ 
lation, who now enjoy very cheap beef. 

We imagine Argentina would agree to 
pome marginal change which would help 
the British and Australian producers. 

Six Conflicting Interests 

This illustration shows how difficult 
it is to reconcile conflicting interests in 
trade matters. We have six parties 
concerned in this Argentine question : 

1. The British masses, who need°mi abund¬ 
ance of cheap, food. 

2. The British fanner, who naturally desires 
a better price for his produce, and who would 
stem both foreign and Dominion imports. 

3. The Australian producer, who wants the 
British market reserved for him. 

4. The Argentine producer, who also seeks 
the British food market, and who asks, not for 
preference, but for an open door, 

5. The British investor in Australia, who 
wants to be assured of a return. 

6 . The British investor in Argentina, who 
protests against any policy likely to ruin its 
investments. 

It is surely a case for compromise ; 
each party will have to yield something ; 

. each must realise that friendship and 
trade with all nations alone can give the 
world peace. 


MANY HAPPY RETURNS 

Many happy returns to Mrs Ann 
H olds worth, who has" celebrated her 
hundredth birthday near Amblcside. 

She has always been used to company, 
for she was one of the 21 children of the 
village, blacksmith of Gomersal, known 
as the strongest man in the;district, and 
she has had 18 children of her own. 


From London To 
London 

Four Swans To Cross 
the Atlantic 

A certain number of the swans on the 
Thames have long been the property of 
the Vintners Company and the Dyers 
Company, the remainder belonging to 
the Crown. 

If the full story of the disposal of 
our surplus Thames swans were written 
there would be some fascinating tales 
to tell. At the present moment two 
pairs of these swans are on the eve of 
the greatest and most romantic journey 
swans have ever made. 

The Lord Mayor of London is taking 
them with him, as the gift of the capital, 
to the London in Ontario. The birds 
accompany him when he pays his official 
visit to Vancouver for the golden jubilee 
celebrations which begin this month. 

They will be guests of honour, invited 
to settle for life and to add little native 
cygnets to their number on the fine park 
lake in the new London. It can hardly 
be hoped that their reception will match 
the magnificence of that accorded to a 
pair of their ancestors presented by the 
Vintners to Oporto eight years ago. 

They were received with ceremony 
which would have gratified many a 
foreign potentate, civil and military 
authorities assembling for the occasion 
at the premises of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. When all the dignitaries had 
taken their seats, into the hall marched 
four men in ancient uniform, bearing a 
richly gilded cage. In this were the two 
swans, stately, proud, and distant, as 
befitted their status. 

Not only was their reception regal, 
their treatment was wise and liberal. 
They were liberated on a lake in a 
park named after our King Edward the 
Seventh, and there, when we last heard 
of them, two years ago, they had a 
family of 20, proudly proclaiming the 
strength and beauty of their ancient 
London lineage. 

PRISONERS SLEEPING OUT 

The Wakefield Experiment 

A few weeks ago the CN announced 
that prisoners from Wakefield Gaol were 
to spend from Monday to Friday on an 
allotment. The experiment is now being 
tried and is proving successful. 

Twenty men were selected, and 
instead of returning by lorry from the 
market garden which they and other 
prisoners have been making on an 
estate on the road to Barnsley they 
slept in a log hilt which they had built 
out of dismantled quarters in Leeds 
Gaol. The governor-of their gaol and 
one of the Prison Commissioners spent 
the first night with the men, who had 
gathered.‘bluebells from tlie woods to 
adorn their rooms. : 

Already the produce from the market 
garden on which they work during the 
day is used in Wakefield Gaol, and the 
1 out-of-doors training in useful work 
under happy'conditions should prove a 
real stimulus to these men. 

America and Russia have both 
adopted the camp system for prisoners, 
but this is the first time prisoners in this 
country have slept out of a bolted and 
barred gaol. 

STONE AGE MAORIS 

Forty Axes of Long Ago 

More than 40 stone axes of various 
shapes and sizes, such as the ancient 
Maori inhabitants used before the 
coming 'of Europeans to New Zealand, 
have been found on the beach of a small 
bay on. the island of Waihckc. 

It is supposed that the axes were 
made at this spot, as along the beach 
quantities of the chips have been found. 

The. Maoris were among the last of 
the Stone Age men. 


SMALLER ENGLAND 
AND WALES 

Fall of 60 a Day 

THE TORCH OF LIFE 

Each quarter the’Registrar-General 
tells us how many children have been 
born and how many people have died. 
He now records that in the first three 
months of this year the people of 
England and Wales fell by 5447. 

There were 148,136 births in the tln*ee 
months and 153,583 deaths. Thus the 
population fell at the rate of 60 a day. 
The birthrate was under 14 per 1000, 
the deathrate over 15. 

In January-March.the infantile death- 
rate was much lower than the average. 

In future the general deathrate will 
rise because the nation will contain an 
increasing proportion of older people. 
Then we shall perhaps witness a rapid 
fall in population. 

So few children are now born that the 
population is bound to fall seriously in 
the near future. 

In tlie first three months of this year, 
the majority of. boys born was unusually 
big, 1051 boys to 1000 girls ; but, while 
more boys are always born, they do not 
live as long as the girls, for they are 
exposed to greater risks. 

It all comes to this. To use the ancient 
and perfectly just term, England is not 
handing on the Torch 1 of Life. * 

SAD DISTRESS OF WALES 

One Unemployed To Every 
Two Families 

COAL WORKED AT A LOSS 

All our coalfields except those in South 
Wales reported a profit on each ton in 
the first quarter of this year. South 
Wales suflereu a loss of just under six¬ 
pence a ton. 

There arc hopes of some small revival 
with the lifting of sanctions. The 
stoppage resulted from Italy refusing to 
buy British coal as a reprisal for sanc¬ 
tions, and the orders went to Germany 
and Poland, Another point is that the 
electrification of Italian railways has 
reduced coal requirements. 

If is understood that Italy will lift 
her anti-sanctions when .the sanctions 
policy is dropped, but it is not always 
easy to get back trade when once it has 
been diverted. 

A great point, is that South Wales 
steam coal is splendid stuff which com¬ 
mands any possible market. But oil 
has to be reckoned with. 

The Italian factor is only one of many 
causes of distress. Generally, the call 
for coal, however fine, has fallen with 
the advance of oil as ship fuel. 

Nearly 200,000 Welsh people aslc for 
wprlc, and an army of men, women, and 
children are’ underfed. Mothers are 
reported to be struggling along upon no 
more than 5s a week. * 

The latest unemployment returns, for 
Wales give tlie total wanting work as 
198,897—this in a population of only 
2,200,000, or say 440,000 families, about 
one unemployed for ever}’- two families, 

Wefles needs the organisation of new 
industries, and ought to receive special 
compensation for special loss. 

THREE SILK SCARVES 

A silk scarf, a relic of that happy day 
nearly a century ago when penny postage 
was introduced into this country, was 
sold lately in London for ^15. 

It has a design of 336 1840 penny 
black stamps, and was sold by a descend¬ 
ant of Mr Chare, Chief Postmaster of 
Ireland at that time, to whom* it was 
given to commemorate the event that 
meant so much to millions of people. 

Of the six scarves that were made 
three were given to the ' Chief Post¬ 
masters of England, Scotland, and Wales. 


AMERICA’S NEXT 
PRESIDENT 

The Fight Begins 

ROOSEVELT v LAND0N 

The tumult and shouting of an 
American Presidential Election is 
again in the news. 

President Roosevelt stands again for 
election as the Democratic candidate. 

The Republican choice has fallen 011 
the Governor of Kansas, Mr Landon. 

It is noteworthy that, while spme of 
Mr Roosevelt's critics sternly denounce 
the New Deal as an infringement of 
liberty, Mr Landon is prepared to amend 
the American Constitution at least in 
some respects. The Supreme Court has 
gone so far as to rule as unconstitutional 
a State law seeking to control the con¬ 
ditions of labour of women and children, 
and Mr Landon will not stand for that. 

The New Deal and the Constitution 
form the grave issues of the election, but 
in practice the contest will, as is usual, 
degenerate into political recrimination. 

Every Four Years 

The President and Vice-President of 
the United States arc elected every four 
years. In theory they arc elected by - a 
college of special electors, but, as the 
special electors are themselves elected 
under definite pledge to support definite 
party candidates, the Presidential elec¬ 
tion becomes in practice a direct vote by 
the American people! 

When elected the president becomes 
a temporary king. He has supreme 
authority in foreign affairs, although he 
cannot make treaties without the con¬ 
sent of Congress. (It will be remembered 
that Congress would not allow President 
Wilson to sign the Treaty of Versailles.) 
He is commander-in-chief of the Army 
and Navy. He cannot initiate legis¬ 
lation, but can veto bills passed by 
Congress. He can send messages to 
Congress advising reforms. 

Broadly speaking (but only broadly), 
the American Republican Party answers 
to our Conservative Party, and the 
American Democratic Party to our 
Liberal Party. 

ANOTHER GREENWICH 
TAKES THE FIELD 

Observatory Made By Boys 

The boys of Edgewood School at 
Greenwich in Connecticut have decided 
to look for new worlds, and to look for 
them in the sky. Greenwich, England, 
had too long had a privileged position 
in the matter of an observatory, they 
thought, and it was time that Green¬ 
wich, Conn., should justify its world- 
famous name. . 

The boys did the work themselves, 
and last month they hoisted on to the 
concrete walls the copper dome weighing 
2000 pounds which they had wrought in 
the school workshops. 

With the help of a master and an 
architect the boys began ’their task two 
years ago. They cleared a site on a hill 
and built the walls, anchoring them t6 
the solid rock below, 

In the observatory will stand an 8-inch 
reflector telescope also made by the 
boys. Will it find a new world ? It has 
revealed some fine qualities already. 


FIRST ZULU DOCTOR OF MUSIC 

Dr R. T, Caluza is the first Zulu to 
hold the diploma of Doctor of Music. 

Taking degrees, in America and else¬ 
where, he studied particularly the 
melodies of his native land, while 
furthering his studies with the idea of 
bringing the spell of music to the Bantus. 

Dr Caluza has been appointed head 
of the new school of music which has 
been established at Adams College, 
Amanzimtoti, South Africa. Many and 
varied are the numerous Zulu melodies 
and rhythms 
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The Thames in Buckinghamshire 



A Gateway at Westminster 



TEN MAIDENS OF 
ST IVES 

A MIDSUMMER DANCE 

The Parson, the Mayor, and 
the Collector Have a Day Out 

WILL OF OLD JOHN KNILL 

All the way up the long Cornish hill 
a strange procession climbed from the 
harbour of St Ives on the day after 
Midsummer Day. 

There were ten maidens in white, two 
widows in black, the Mayor, the Collector 
of Customs, and a fiddler side by side 
with a parson. 

. When the procession reached the top 
of the hill, on the way to Lelant and 
Hayle, it turned with hardly a pause for 
breath to climb yet another hill with a 
rougher road. This road led through 
heather, broom, and bracken to a granite 
mausoleum with an obelisk on top. 

The mausoleum is in fact a cenotaph, 
for it is empty, though the man who built 
it 150 years ago never meant it to be, for 
here he intended that his bones should 
be laid. John Knill, collector of taxes, 
was his name; but this wealthy man,, 
when his time came, was laid to rest in 
London, far from his beloved native town. 

A Strange Ceremony 

Yet he so ardently desired that it 
should not forget him that when he 
built his mausoleum he left a legacy to 
preserve his memory. By its terms a 
strange and rather pagan ceremony was 
to be performed about the tomb once 
every five years. . 

It was so performed 135 years ago,' 
and so performed this year of 1936. The 
ten maidens danced solemnly round the 
dark’granite, as well as they could, and 
the performance was not easy, because 
there is small room on the plinth, and 
below it the undergrowth has become 
dense with the passing years. The two 
widows followed in a more sombre way, 
the mayor, the collector, and the parson 
in all the dignity they could muster, 
while the fiddler played a suitable air. 

- Old: John Knill, when he devised this 
ceremony, may. have had in his mind 
some of the ancient Cornish. dances 
whose origin goes back ;to.the days when 
the tin men built-their circular villages 
of; stone on Morvah Hill and its neigh¬ 
bour ; but in our days it is a strange 
sight which attracts many visitors from 
Falmouth and Bodmin and Penzance.' 

Rewarded For Remembering 

The performers carry it out with the 
utmost zest, and John Knill saw to it 
that they were rewarded. The maidens, * 
. the widows, and the fiddler, who imparts 
to the ceremony a Christian touch 1 by 
singing the Tooth Psalm, 

O be joyful in the Loyd, all ye lands ; 
serve the Lord with gladness and come 
before his presence with a song, * v • 

receive ten shillings each. The other 
•three (mayor, collector, and parson), who 
. give, the' blessing of Church and State 
to the ceremony, receive fio apiece, so 
.that they may give a dinner to which 
each,shall invite two friends. - ■ . 

At least 22 people, therefore, recall 
John Knill gratefully every five years, 
without counting those who arc enter¬ 
tained by a pleasant old custom. 


HUNTING SHELLS 

Although the Great War ended- 18 
years ago, it is still found necessary to 
hunt and destroy shells on the battle¬ 
fields of Europe. 

The company doing the work in France 
has found over 1,600,000 tons of shells 
in the last six years. .Some are destroyed 
where discovered; others are taken to an 
exploding ground. The company has 
done the work without casualties. ■ 


OUR YOUNG 
WORKING ARM 1 ! 

Teaching the Idle 

A large number of boys and 
belong to Britain's working army 
. Many of them leave school fair ev 
14 and are entered as seeking work. 

On March 23 this year there 
56,000 boys under 18' unemph 
nearly half under 16. The numb 
unemployed girls under 18 was 53 
and more than half were under 16/ 

London boys and girls under 16 
found to be well employed, 01 
26,339 put of work in all Great Bi 
only 996 belonged to London. . 
30,027 . unemployed ■ girls only 
were in London. 

Scotland actually had 5984 boys 
6458 girls out of work, althougl 
entire population is mucli the san 
L C C London's. • ■ ‘ ' : ■_ 

Hence the efforts that are being 1 
to' transplant' children from, the. ; 
of bad trade and set.them’up in Loi 
This; has bcei; done with succes 
hundreds of cases. - ’ *. 

• • We are' glad to add that a large 
portion of the children seeking / 
either continue their, lessons at ordi 
schools or are drafted into special ck 
There are now 197 junior instru 
centres in the country, .with an av< 
attendance of 11,200. Since Aprilj 
nearly 60,000 unemployed childrens 
passed.through such classes, 1 

ALL EYES FOR THE 
JULY COMET 

The Brightest Since Halle 
in 1927 

This July the first comet for 
years to be visible to the unaided 
will appear. < 

It is Peltier's Comet, and Leslie Pc 
who found it first near the North ! 
is a garage man at Delphos, Ohio* i: 
busy , days, and an amateur astron< 
in his leisure hours. • ' '* 

His discovery was reported to Har 
Observatory, which lias kept the ct 
under observation. * When noted at 
it-was of the ninth or eighth magni 
and visible through a small telcsc 
'By some time in July it will have rea 
the sixth magnitude;'which is the 
the greater number of The 5000 1 
visible to the eye on a clear and cl 
less night. It was' 120 million i 
away when found. • 

It is a leisurely coniet, never appro 
ing nearer to the Sun than the Eart 

Everyone will be 'eager to. see it. ! 
bright it may appear even wise ai 
nomers cannot foretell; but it wf 
the brightest comet since Halley's c 
back in 1927^ J 

YORK MINSTER AS A 
SURVEY STATION 

Wonderful Work Now Bei: 
Carried Out 

.E^The central tower, of York Miilst 
being, used as a reading station by 
Ordnance Srirvey. 

A signal operator ascends the t» 
late in the afternoon to fix the inj 
ments, and the observers work : 
about 9 p.m. till 2a.m. 

The light flashes by heliograph di: 
the day and by beacon lamps at r 
represent the method of measuring 
apexes of the triangles formed at 
Minster by the outlying stations. 

The survey is being made to pre 
trigonometrical values for a frames 
of stations on Which maps on the si 
and projections produced by the 
nance Survey may be laid down. 

The accuracy of this work dep 
on the accuracy of the angles of 
triangle measured by the theodoliU 
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WHY THE CIGARETTE THE BRAVE LITTLE 
WENT OUT BIRDS 

A Flying Drop of Water 

SIAM’S VERY QUEER BLOW-PIPE 


Making Friends With a Fox Cub 


, An amusing tale is told of the Blow- 
Pipe fish of Siam by. Dr Hugh Smith, 
who was Siam's Fisheries Adviser. 

The blow-pipe fisli is a creature with 
strange abilities and a strange history. 
It comes to the surface in creeks where 
vegetation overhangs the banks, and 
-shoots out of its mouth drops of water 
at spiders or other insects within range. 

The natives call it sumpit-sumpit, 
which means blow-pipe, and its marks¬ 
manship is remarkably accurate. Prac¬ 
tised old fish can bring down an insect 
hovering over the water at a distance' of 
3 , three feet. The usual range is less, but 
i even young fish make a good living. 

These powers were described many 
5 . years, ago in a letter sent to the Royal 

3 Society,'but unfortunately the wrong 

4 1 fish was sent with the description. The 
l result was that . fop over a century 
, nobody believed the writer’s tale.' "" V' 

. Dr Hugh Smith now supplies diagrams 
: : and descriptions to show how the fish' 
r ■ shoots the drops out of its mouth. With 
( - the tongue it forms its' mouth into a tube, • 
i one-tenth of an inch across, and shoots. 

; the water through it by compressing 
p its gills; ; ' : \ . " . 

m Dr Hugh Smith’s ; anecdote is of a 
friend, of the Royal House of Siam, who 
kept a number of the fish in a pond by 
f liis verandah td amuse visitors. When 
" s ' no insects were available he fed his pets 
with scraps. One day he forgot their 
breakfast, and was smoking a cigarette 
• after his own. Suddenly tliere was a hiss, 

. 1 a splutter, and his cigarette went out. 

A blow-pipe fish had marked it, taken 
, careful aim, and. extinguished it with a 
■ flying drop of water. 

He lit another cigarette. Again the 
. blow-pipe fish put it out. 

■. The blow-pipe fish would be a valued 
. member of the Anti-Tobacco League. 

YOU WHO ARE AT 
V:' SCHOOL 

S| Will You Help Me ? 

,£ >i By Mr Hore-Belisha 

nf- Those at school* are there for the 
purpose of learning, but there is a subject 
I would like them to teach. ' “ 

: Older people born and brought up in 
the days before motor traffic Have not 
yet become" used to its dangers. „ It is as 
if they were' playing a game without 
knowing the rules. 

Now the rules are contained in the 
Highway Code. * * Will you become 
masters of that book, and see that 
’ everyone plays the game according to its 
instructions ? Those who won’t play ■ 
fjfc according to, the rules arc not sportsmen; 
they are risking their own and other 
people’'s lives, and they may cause. great 
pain and suffering. The Junior Road 
Fellowship is a band of sportsmen who 
will see that those who break the rules 
are penalised f all its members will be 
examples of chivalry. : It should be a 
y, privilege to belong to this fellowship. I 
look on all its members "as friends, 
colleagues, and helpers of mine. 


TAKING A RIDE BY TRAIN 

Travelling Gradle of a Nest 
of Eggs 

AND A NEST IN A POST-BOX 

A pair of Kent blackbirds, keeping 
up with the times, go every day to 
meet the train. 

It is their train, though only the little 
one running backward and forward 
between Hythe and Sandling .Junction;', 
but it carries all their hopes. Some time 
ago they selected it to build their nest 
under one of the coaches, and in the nest 
is their one egg. ‘ ’ 'V. /' -• 

Some birds might have been alarmed 
..when they saw' or felt the train rattling . 
away with their treasure. Not so the , 
bold blackbirds. They knew the ways 
of trains and were confident that this one ^ 
meant no harm.' They just waited for' it 
to come back. When it had settled again 
by its platform they flew underneath to* \ 
their nest, arid father said to mother 
blackbird that he had known all along 
the egg would be all.right. 

A Much-Travelled Nest 

It may have taken therri sorhe' time to 
reconcile themselves to a nest that went • 
on its-travels' six times a day, but' they 
got used to it, going bravely to look in. at 
the nest once'or twice during the day 
when the, train’arrived, but preferring 
not to make the journey themselves.* 

Everybody hopes that the egg will ■ 
hatch out and that the young “ ousel 
cock so black of hue, , with orange- 
tawny bill,” as Shakespeare called hiiri, '* 
will grow up as' railway-minded as its 
parents. . 

These Kent blackbirds will take. a 
place in natural history with that of the 
great titmice of Worth in Sussex, who ( 
built in the post-box and defied disaster. 
In 1888 a*pair built their nest there, but' 
some boy, who today may himself 'be a ’ 
grandparent, killed one of them, and the ., 
nest was unfinished. . . 

Persevering Titmice 

Next year another pair of great 
titmice,- undiscouraged, chose .the post- 
box as an eligible villa residence and laid " 
seven eggs in their nest. But one day such' 
a heavy batch of letters fell oil the mother ‘‘ 
bird as she sat on’ tlie eggs that she • 
I could, endure the disturbance no longer . 
She went, and'her husband with her, 

’ But next year a pair of great titmice, 

almost as persevering as Bruce’s spider,. 

returned to the post-box. Again seven 
eggs . were laid, and five little great 
.titmice came out of them. Nothing dis¬ 
turbed their mother. She stood by. her ' 

' eggs, or sat on thern, when the postman . 
.‘came to open the door ; she never moved ' 
when letters were, dropped on her, but.. 
waited for the postman to remove thein. 

In the end the little family flew . 
through the slit, into the great world. 
There we may hope they throve, ancl * 
multiplied, but none ever came back* to 
the ancestral home. 



A Meeting in a Kent Park 
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7 , 071,770 wireless licences are in force 
in the United'Kingdom, 

9 , 479,985 is the population of South 
Africa according to a census in May. 

100 ,000,000 miles have^ been flown in 
ten years. by an American trans-con- 
tmental air-line. 

110 ,000,000 is the total of Australia’s 
sheep, 

300 , 000,000 kinema tickets were sold 
, in Germany last year. 

£ 26 , 172,367 was New Zealand’s revenue 
for the year ended in March. : • 


THE FOX AND THE TERRIER 

... ■ A Devonshire traveller has been telling 
a story of his black-and-tan terrier and 
a fox when he was up-country in India. 

He says that one evening a fox. 
emerged from the shrubbery and'his 
terrier immediately gave chase. The 
fox bolted and then stopped, the 
terrier stopping also. ■ 

Then the fox approached the terrier/ 
and the terrier bolted. '■ 

Within a.week the fpx came out ever) 7 
evening, and the two were playing 
together all over the garden. 

To Mothers Everywhere , 1 

A celluloid toy may . cost your child 
its life ; Do not have it in your home . 
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The Great Metropolis of 
Small Things 

CITY OF A THOUSAND TRADES IN 
THE HEART OF ENGLAND 

Two cities of worldwide fame are making festival this the Golden Jubilee of its 
week—Birmingham keepirigthecentenaryof itsfamous Chamberlain who transfori 
citizen Joseph Chamberlain, and Vancouver keeping new energy into the city so 


Vancouver’s Golden 
Jubilee 

ITS ASTONISHING RISE AND ITS 
GLORIOUS FUTURE 

birth. It was Mr Joseph municipal affairs. Vancouver in its short 50 years has 
ned Birmingham, infusing risen to bethe third biggest city in Canada. It is interest- 
that she led the country in ingto iookonthesetwocitiesof Motherland and Empire. 


'T’he story of industrial Birmingham 
* . • would be wonderful if we con¬ 
sidered only the big things made there. 
It becomes astonishing when we think of 
the small things this great city makes. 

There arc many thousands of them.. 
They go into every part of the world. 
They are in every home in our own 
country. They' are made from raw 
material from the most distant parts. 

Some of these small things are trivial; 
thousands are so important that without 
them the modern world would not' be 
what it is. We should all live less 
securely without the locks and keys 
that Birmingham makes by the million. 
We should all travel less safely without 
the meters and gauges and other devices 
made in Birmingham for cars and ships, 
aeroplanes and trains. Without the 
tools from this Midland city work would 
be less efficient and more laborious the 
whole world over. 

We can be reasonably sure that 
every one of us every day touches some¬ 
thing, wears or uses or depends on some¬ 
thing, that was made in Birmingham. 
The great city grew out of the making 
of small things. • It was a town of little 
masters before it became a capital of 
industry. Its attic workshops and the 
little furnaces that were domestic hearths 
as well were the foundations of the 
factories that are now towns. The spirit 
that was in the attic and the small forge 
has grown until Birmingham has now 
more trades than any other city in the 
country. There arc over 1200 trades in 
official lists, and probably many more 
Hot recorded, which is why Birmingham 
has never been quite so depressed as 
other towns. 

When the Wireless Age Was Young 

A man in a tumbledown shed in 
Birmingham began winding wireless 
coils on an old sewing-machine when the 
Wireless Age was young, and in ten 
years he had a pay-roll of 4000. There 
is no stopping Birmingham, It may have 
lost’the cotton industry to Manchester; 
it may have known a decline in the 
jewellery trade when the motor-car 
came in, or the disappearance of hair¬ 
pins and curlers "when women cut their 
hair; but the city of little things goes 
marching on. 

It lives,, we might say, by brilliant 
opportunism, making the best of every^ 
thing ; and we may read a fascinating 
tale of the social progress of our people 
by looking up the changing activities of 
Birmingham’s industrial life,.taking the 
small things only and leaving out of 
account such things as lighthouses, 
turbines, cranes, bridges, boilers, and 
railway carriages. Thus Birmingham 
had a boom in the making of tea-urns 
when the railway companies were build¬ 
ing their stations last century, and 
another in the making of tin trunks and 
cash boxes and attache cases when 
people began to travel. The city did 
well out of making baths and taps and 
wash-bowls when cleanliness became a 
national habit, and it prospered by 
making photograph frames when photo¬ 
graphy became cheap and popular. 

Games For Children 

Birmingham makes cricket bats and 
, hockey sticks, and the footballs used in 
Cup Finals. On every golf course are 
balls made here, given X-ray tests to 
ensure that they arc sound, after being 
painted by girls who smear paint on 
their hands and rotate the ball between 
them till its surface is evenly covered. 
Birmingham tennis balls arc used in 
every tournament; over 50 processes 
go to their making, and they arc 


subjected to elaborate tests to elimin¬ 
ate unevenness in bouncing. 

From this famous city come thou¬ 
sands of games for children, as well as the 
pencils and pen-nibs, the desks and the 
exercise books, that arc used in schools, 
The making of pen-nibs is one of the 
famous industries, and we remember 
with it the story of Josiah Mason, street 
hawker, shoemaker, baker, carpenter, 
blacksmith, carpet weaver, and steel 
pen maker, who gave Birmingham the 
foundation college of its University. 
His career epitomises the growth of 
Birmingham’s prosperity from the. 
making of small things. ' 

The story of Bournville is a romance 
of small things. It began with* John 
Cadbury’s cocoa and chocolate making 
at a warehouse in Crooked Lane. 

Making More Screws Than Ever 

When the horse had the roads to itscl f 
Birmingham made its shoes and the 
rivets to fix them with ; it made the 
harness and the driver’s whip. When 
the horse went off the roads Birmingham 
did not despair, for it is making more 
screws than ever, thousands of tons a 
year, for motor-cars. It makes the tyres, 
the horns, the lights, the switches, and 
the picnic-basket. No fewer than 14 
factories in Birmingham arc kept busy 
most of the year making .small things 
for one make of car. One firm uses 1200 . 
miles of wire a week in making tyres. 
And all this Birmingham does in 
addition to turning out thousands of 
complete cars every week and many 
thousands of bicycles. 

We must consider with other things 
the anchors and chains Birmingham' 
makes for ships. There are thousands of 
Birmingham workers who make nothing 
else but little things used in great ships, 
as -well as complete berths. Jacks made 
in Birmingham were used for launching 
the Great Eastern and raising Cleopatra’s 
Needle on the Embankment, and such 
jacks are used today in most of our 
shipyards, where Birmingham pulleys 
and rivets are in constant service. 

For generations Birmingham has made 
buttons and badges, and still makes 
hundreds, of tons a year from glass, 
wood, china, shell, and vegetable ivory, 
and an output of two million buttons a 
week has been recorded by more than 
one firm. The new plastic moulding 
material .called Bakelite has given yet 
one more industry to Birmingham. 

Millions of Needles a Week 

Hundreds of tons of pins, nails, screws, 
and nuts leave Birmingham every week 
for many parts of the world. Springs 
are made for the tiniest wrist-watches 
as well as for the heaviest rolling-stock. 
The output of ’needles of every kind 
from the Birmingham area runs into 
millions in a week, needles for workers 
in petit-point or in the most delicate lace, 
as . well as for sail-makers, carpet- 
weavers, and binders of books. This was 
an industry which grew from the cheap 
power provided by watermills on the 
little streams in the countryside round 
Birmingham. Tons of razor blades are 
made every week (what happens to them 
all?), and fish-hooks from Birmingham 
come into the hands of almost every 
fisherman. Hinges are. made for watch- 
cascs as well as for strong-room doors, 
and wire as fine as a human hair is pro¬ 
duced, as well as Atlantic cable, while 
the twine that may bind the Canadian 
harvest, or the harvest anywhere else 
in the Empire, is almost certainly made, 
in Birmingham. In this city are made 
the most delicate surgical tweezers, and 
not far away arc built machines for 


\7ancouveu, Canada's third biggest 
* city, has begun to celebrate its 
Golden jubilee. 

Fifty years ago this month a group 
of sad but brave men were assembled in 
a tent while their homes were"smoulder¬ 
ing around them. They were members 
of the first City Council, which had 
come into existence but three months 
before, when the little wooden town of 
2000 people had received its charter. 

. The railway across Canada had just 
been completed and the first train 
from Montreal had come across the 
Rockies to its terminus here on the 
Pacific. Eagerly had the people of 
Vancouver been clearing the forest 
for the great future before them; 
perhaps too eagerly, for one Sunday 
.morning the*fire they were using got 
out of control and burned down the 
town. Two thousand people were 
homeless, but their Council got to work 
at once, and the city we see today has 
risen from the ashes of 1886. 

There are people alive in Vancouver 
now who, remember that wooden town. 
There is an engineer who helped to cut 
a mile-long opening through the forest 
for what is today a wide street flanked 
by sky-scrapers, and there are men and 
women with photographs of themselves 
sitting as children on logs in the very 
spots from which these buildings rose. 

Beautiful Natural Harbour 

Vancouver rose on the shore of 
Burrard Inlet, a natural harbour cover¬ 
ing 48 square miles with a shore line of 
98 miles. ’ Sydney alone among the 
harbours of the Empire rivals it in 
beauty, and perhaps with its back¬ 
ground of mountains, up which great 
forests climb toward the snows, Van¬ 
couver surpasses every seaport in the 
world in grandeur. 

It was in 1792 that Captain George 
Vancouver sailed round the island which 
bears his name, and during the next 
two years he made charts of the coast 
of America, being the first Englishman 
to enter the vast harbour and note the 
“ very narrow border of low land ” on 
the peninsula forming the Narrows. 


Continued from the previous column 
uprooting trees. Gokl-lcaf is made for 
hundreds of purposes, by ’means as 
primitive as those of ancient Egypt; 
and such is Birmingham’s care of small 
things that in the jewellery district 
they collect the waste from the floor 
because it may have in it gold-dust that 
can be used again. 

The thought of the jewellery trade 
and its associated manufacture of 
trinkets ancf “ antiques ” reminds us 
again of the endless initiative of Bir¬ 
mingham. The Chinese idol made here 
is an ancient tale, but a true one. 
Birmingham makes the nose rings, the 
amulets, and anklets worn by - the 
women of Zambesi, the iron bangles, the 
charms, and- medals prized by African 
chiefs, and the beads with which their 
children play. 3 kit some of the finest 
craftsmanship in the world is in the work¬ 
shops of the Midland jewellery district, 
and its products are seen (though the 
place of origin is not always acknow¬ 
ledged) in the most expensive shops in 
the West End of London. 

To the, markets of the East this 
wondrous place sends hoes, picks, axes, 
hammers, augers, and bits. The hoes 
used in Calcutta, Singapore, Bombay, 
Rangoon, Java, Madras, and Ceylon 
all have their distinguishing features, 
and Birmingham makes tliem. It makes 
the Burmese dah, the wedge-axe, the 


In 1862 three Yorkshiremen on their 
way to the goldfields in the Cariboo 
district pitched their camp on this spot, 
and were so charmed with the beauty 
of the scene that they decided to go no 
farther. They staked out a claim, 
and Vancouver began as the home of 
man. It quickly became an important 
port for the wealth which British 
Columbia was pouring out, and 15 years 
after the railway linked it with the 
other provinces of Canada its population 
was 29,000, It was, however, one of the 
X’emote places of the world, and it was 
not till the opening of. the Panama Canal 
in 1914 that full expansion took place. 
Meeting-Place For Airliners 

Liverpool leaped 6000 miles nearer, 
and it became more profitable to send 
wheat for England from the Western 
Provinces across the Rockies to Van¬ 
couver than to the ports on the Lakes 
and the St Lawrence. By 1921 the 
population had reached 163,000, and 
today, with its suburbs, Vancouver 
has over 300,000 inhabitants. The 
port of call for some 50 shipping lines, 
nearly . 12 million tons of shipping set 
sail from its docks each year. Timber 
is one of its biggest exports, for British 
Columbia produces nearly as much as 
all the rest of Canada, even shipping 
huge quantities through Vancouver and 
the Panama Canal round to the Atlantic 
ports of America and Canada. 

Already the terminus of the great 
Pacific Highway which America has 
made through her western States into 
Mexico, Vancouver will soon be the 
terminus of the great road which the 
Dominion has been building across the 
Rockies, one of the greatest trans¬ 
continental roads in the world. The 
city is also destined to be an important 
centre on the Empire Air Routes, the 
meeting-place of the airliners crossing 
Canada and the Pacific. 

With such promise for her future 
Vancouver is a happy city< in this her 
year of jubilee> and it was an excellent 
idea to begin with an International 
Goodwill Week, inviting her American 
friends - across the border to visit her 
on July 4, their Independence Day. 

pengkali, the billion g, and the parang 
used in the rubber plantations, the 
matchets and cane knives used in Latin 
America, and the half-moon shaped hoe 
the Brazilian planter needs. 

It takes timber tom South Africa, 
Canada, Newfoundland, and India, and 
sends it back in thousands of finished 
articles.. One Birmingham saw-mill 
uses 30,000 cubic feet of timber every 
month. Within or near the city arc made 
most of. the pots and pans used in the 
kitchens of the Empire. Birmingham 
makes the miner’s lamp and the lights 
for the flying-man's instrument-panel, 
coloured glass for railway signals and 
traffic lighjts, and optical . glass for 
binoculars and telescopes, cameras and 
spectacles. It produces electric switches 
for use in the Tropics or the Arctic and 
the lamps a diver takes with him down 
in tlie sea. It makes umbrellas and 
pedestrian beacons, handcuffs and 
policemen’s whistles, combs and sealing- 
wax, brushes and barometers, dyes and 
scents, cradles, cots, and perambulators. 
If there is no stopping Birmingham, 
neither is there any escaping it, whether 
we are at work or at play, at home or far 
afield. Once a year the city holds its 
Industries Fair at Castle Bromwich, 
and its vast collection of many small 
articles may. there be seen, with the 
bigger things the city makes, in Twelve 
Miles of Shop Window. . 
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WHERE RED AND 
BLACK MEET 

BUSH NEGROES OF 
GUIANA 

Freedom Won After a Struggle 
of Forty Years 

A BENEVOLENT KING 

In little known Dutch Guiana, in 
South America, is a small nation of 
Negroes who once were slaves. 

They have lately been visited by Dr 
Martin Kahn, who sought to find how 
they compared in health and physique 
with the coloured people of the United 
States. He found that all the six tribes 
of these Bush Negroes, as they are 
called, were vigorous and healthy, and 
little changed except for the better in 
nearly two centuries. 

It was 190 years ago that these West 
African slaves, as then they were, broke 
free of their Dutch masters, and after a 
struggle of forty years won their treaty 
of freedom, never since interfered with. 
There are six tribes, Quintec, Matawaai, 
Saramaccaner, Boni, Paramacca, and 
Aucaners, living in and about the Cope- 
nam, Saramacca, Polumcn, and Suri¬ 
nam rivers. They have divided them¬ 
selves into Upper and Lower Negroes, 
and the highest tribe, the Aucaners, have 
a king, the Granman, who exercises a 
benevolent rule. 

Fierce and Shy Red Men 

Dr Kahn found their health and man¬ 
ners excellent. There is no tuberculosis 
among them as among their distant 
relatives in the United States. The open- 
air life of barbaric freedom has suited 
them, but they have hardly changed 
from the customs and beliefs brought 
by their slave ancestors from West Africa. 

Their peacefulness of habit is best 
shown by the very amicable way in 
which they live with their neighbours 
the Alukuyana Indians of the mountains 
and the jungle. 

Dr Kahn, with the assistance of his 
black friends, was able to get into con¬ 
tact with these fierce and shy Red men 
of the forest. They are fishers and hunters, 
carrying six-feet bows and arrows ; and 
few of them have ever seen a white man. 

Only with great difficulty did the Bush 
Negroes bring them before him, and he 
found them strange indeed. They had 
black hair, straight and long, and were 
painted red, green, and yellow. They 
have not the splendid physique of the 
Bush Negroes, but arc lithe and 
sinewy. They barter with their black 
neighbours and live on terms of un¬ 
broken friendship with them. 


A SOUTH AFRICAN DEEP 

A new ocean deep has been added to 
those already known round the shores of 
the Pacific or in the West' Indies. 

It was found by the Union Castle 
liner Athlone Castle off the Natal coast 
and south of Port Shepstonc. It was so 
deep that the echo-sounder could not 
find bottom, but in the middle a giant 
pinnacle of rock stood up. 

Further examination may reveal the 
depth of this hole in the ocean bed and 
how it compares with the Tuscarora 
Deep off Japan which is five miles deep. 

See Woyld Map 


LOST CHURCH OF YORK 

Christ Church in the city of York 
is to be pulled down and its site given 
to the town for use as a public garden. 

No service has been held within this 
church for 50 years, and no one remem¬ 
bers the ringing of its six bells. The only 
income of the church is 19s 3d, but 15s 
of this is spent in insurance against 
accidents to passers-by, this having 
been suggested by the fact that a 
pinnacle fell from the tower last January 
and nearly killed a man 


In Peril On the Sea 

Thrilling Story of Salvage 
in the Australian Bight 

Many a traveller's tale has been 
told'of the crossing of the Australian 
Bight between Western Australia and 
Adelaide, but none more thrilling than 
that of the cargo boat Mungana. 

This vessel was entering the Bight 
from the east as she steamed from 
Melbourne to Adelaide. In a gale off 
Cape Jaffa her propeller was broken, and 
as all her anchors had broken when she 
sent out.her SOS she was drifting fast 
toward the rocks. 

The Mungana is only a small ship of 
something over 3000 tons. Her call 
was heard by the Nestor, a vessel of 
nearly 15,600, bound on the same course. 
The Nestor went to help, and came so 
close, that in the raging seas the ships 
for a moment touched. That peril 
passed, but it proved impossible to throw 
a line by rocket to the Mungana. All 
the Nestor’s rockets were used up, and 
the Mungana’s danger was increasing, 

A boat was launched, to carry a line* 
Every man on the Nestor volunteered to 
go with it, but the boat could not be 
got away and the boatswain fell over¬ 
board. Others grabbed him just in time. 

Then, when everybody was at liis 
wit’s end, the Mungana’s own last 
rocket soared over the Nestor. While 
it was still alight men grabbed at it, 
heedless of burnt hands, and hauled 
its light line with it. The line was 
attached to a hawser, and the hawser 
was drawn between the two ships. 

The first step toward safety had been 
taken, but it was only the first step. 

The Nestor had to tow her crippled 
companion toward port in the teeth of 
the gale, which raged so furiously that 
the ships had to hcave-to for hours. 

Better weather came at last. The 
seas went down. The ships went safely 
on to Adelaide. 

A GOOD WAR BEGINS 

Bad Time For Weeds 

The LMS Railway have instituted 
a war on weeds growing on the tracks 
of their system. 

They have built a special weed- 
killing train consisting of an engine, 
tank wagons to/carry the concentrated 
liquid, two tenders, and a brake van 
with spraying apparatus. 

As the train travels at about 25 m p h 
the liquid is sprayed from the brake 
van at the rear, and not only are existing 
weeds killed, but it. is expected that 
after three years of heavy spraying a 
reduced treatment will suflice. 

This train is already in operation, 
but it is the first of its kind and is 
regarded as experimental. Weeds were 
formerly kept in check by hand-spraying. 


What I Want 

By Mrs Baldwin 

Mrs Baldwin has been speaking at the 
opening of a block of flats, telling Sir Edwin 
Lutyens what she wants as a housewife. We 
take this from her speech. 

What we really want in our homes are 
plenty of fresh air, a good kitchener and 
lots of hot water, and beyond that a 
larder. 

We also want a sink where we can 
wash things,, no matter if you have 
a communal laundry; and furthermore 
we do want somewhere where we can 
dry clothes. 

I am rather a bold woman (I suppose 
it is being wife of a Prime Minister), and 
having the leading and best architect 
of the country on the platform rather 
delivers him into my hands. I am going 
to tell him what I want in the next lot of 
fiats he builds. That is a fiat roof, 
where the toddlers can play and where 
the mothers can take their sewing, and 
if possible I should like a nursery school 
on that roof. 


THE STORKS ARE 
HERE 

Experiment in a Surrey 
Village 

FRIENDLY INTEREST OF 
GERMAN PEASANTS 

Four crates of storks arrived at 
Croydon Aerodrome the other day, a 
gift from peasants in East Prussia to 
naturalists who are trying to establish 
this homely bird in our island. 

A few weeks ago a dozen eggs of the 
stork were sent and placed in the nests 
of herons. Only one baby stork was 
hatched, and it only lived a, wepk. 

Great hopes, however, are centred on 
the live birds, who are five weeks old 
and have settled down happily on their 
new nests. Four were sent to the Zoo, 
from where they arc being taken to an 
estate in Scotland, and the others are 
at Haslcmere in Surrey, where the 
authorities of the Educational Museum 
have placed 'cartwheel nests on the 
chimney and on posts in the garden of 
an empty cottage. It is a whole-time 
job to look after the little colony, and 
a man has been engaged to mince the 
meat and prepare the fish on which they 
feed, to say nothing of securing such 
delicacies as grasshoppers and frogs. 
ITe will also have to lift the young birds 
back on the nests when they fall off. 

Will They Return? 

As soon as they are old enough to 
provide their own food aluminium rings 
will be placed on their red legs, one 
marked with a number and Return to 
Haslcmere Museum , and they will then 
be taken to the Kent marshes. It is 
expected that at the end of September 
they will migrate to Africa, to return 
next spring to rear their young at 
Haslcmere. 

The German villagers who gave the 
birds to Dr Schuz of Rossi ten to send to 
England are very anxious to hear how 
their storks fare. Before sending them 
a numbered ring was fixed to each bird 
and its record will be sent to its former 
owner. We sincerely hope no man with 
a gun will take aim at these interesting 
guests of ours as they fly over the 

marshes of Kent. 

BAD NEWS FOR 
CROONERS 

And Good News For the Rest 

These miserable crooners, and. all the 
people who make the air hideous with 
crude and barbarous noises, are in 
danger ; there. is a Daniel coming to 
judgment at Broadcasting House. 

He is Dr R. S, Thatcher, Harrow’s 
Director of Music, who has resigned his 
distinguished post there to become 
Deputy Director of Music to the BBC. 

■ Many fine musicians are already in 
the service of broadcasting, but they 
pitilessly deliver us for long spells each 
day and evening to performances which, 
if attempted in the streets a few years 
ago, might have brought the per¬ 
petrators to the police court as public 
nuisances. For the modern style is 
exactly that of the begging street- 
singer, gobbling, scooping, out of tune, 
incapable of phrasing or of voice 
production. 

If any school child sang as these 
crooners do, howling, moaning, whining, 
mispronouncing words, affecting . a 
horrible twang, offending every canon 
observed by teachers of music, the child 
would be forbidden to sing at all; yet 
the lowest depths of vocal degradation 
find sanctuary in the B B C studios. 

But our spirits rise. Dr Thatcher has 
as profound a loathing of these atrocities 
as we have, and has expressed himself 
in such terms as should suggest to B B.C 
crooners, ** All hope abandon, ye who 
enter here*.” 


v Do YOU know 

: the Secret Code 


league of Happy 

OVALTINEYS? 



| ETTERS written in a mysterious 
code ... secret signs and sig¬ 
nals . . , wouldn’t you like to 
share in all this fun? You can, if 
you join the thousands of boys and 
girls in the League of Ovaltineys. 
There is a coupon below. Fill it in 
now and become a happy, healthy 
Ovaltiney. 

POST THIS 
COUPON TO-DAY 


To the CHIEF OVALTINEY, 

184 Queen’s Gate, 

London, S.W.7 

1 wish to become a member of the League 
of Ovaltineys. Please send me, free, the 
official Ruleboob of the League. 


Name 


•. • < ••••»» 


Address. 


CliiidicK’s \i iviimier , 

4,7.36 (Write in BLOCK letters) 
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ROBOT AND ITS What Happened Mrs Eugene Field LEVIATHAN CROSSES 


FUTURE 


A LINER STEERED BY A 
SPINNING TOP 

And the Electric Signals Which 
Bring the Plane Safely Home 

MAN’S HELPER IN A 
THOUSAND FIELDS 

We arc so Accustomed to the 
mechanical workers and doers which 
are working and doing all day long to 
serve us that when wp read of some 
new marvel that acts without the hand 
of man we forget that there are Robots 
working all round us. 

One of the most uncanny Robots 
in the world is a. glass-cutting machine; 
A girl feeds square plates of glass into 
it,, and mechanical fingers seize the 
glass, run a diamond across it, turn it 
round, run the diamond acrossdt again 
at right angles to the first scratch; 
break the glass into four pieces, put 
them together, and hand the bundle 
to another girl who " takes off." It is 
one of hundreds of wonderful machines 
which really seem to think; 

The Gyro-Compass 

Another of the wonderful Robots at 
work is the gyro-compass, a spinning 
top which steers a giant liner across the 
Atlantic Ocean. The top is kept 
spinning by means of an electric motor, 
but once it is set any deviation of the 
ship from the set course will cause the 
gyro to lean to one side, and as it docs 
so it automatically operates the ship's 
rudder until the ship is brought« dead 
info line again. 

Think of a spinning top guiding a 
huge ship with three thousand souls on 
board across an ocean r as many miles 
wide ! And yet it will do so with un¬ 
erring accuracy. 

iThe gyro-compass is being used to 
stjeer aeroplanes too. TJere again another 
kind of, Robot has come into existence. 
The aeroplane may be flying in a fog 
‘and cannot see"where to land. Electric 
signals are picked up from a ground 
station and not only stop the engine 
when it is time to descend, but guide the 
aeroplane to the landing'ground. 

The Photo-Electric Cell 

Much the same is done for . the ship 
trying, to find its way in a fog through 
the winding entrance to a harbour. 

One of the most important discoveries 
which make things do what human 
beings do is the photo-electric cell, or 
electric " eye," the simple bit of appara¬ 
tus which turns light into work. The 
body of a man comes between an electric 
lamp and. a photo-cell. Instantly the 
change in strength of the electric 
current given off by the. cell causes a 
bell to ring, and people are given the 
alq,rm that an intruder has passed 
through the doorway. 

We read almost daily of some new 
exploit of the electric eye. It will 
watch a machine and start it or turn 
it off; it will stop a train that has 
passed a signal set at danger. 

The Voice in the Weighing Machine 

Talking films are being tried by the 
Post Office for speaking the words 
** Line engaged " or " No reply." , Wc 
have weighing machines at every seaside 
place which tell us our weight in an 
electric voice. We can imagine Robots 
taking the place of the shop walker in 
a big draper's establishment, matching 
a material for a customer, cutting the 
piece, measuring it, stamping the^ price 
on 'a card, and giving out change. 

Sometimes we wonder if there will 
one day be anything left for us to do 
ourselves ! The Robot can already see, 
talk, and do all kinds of work. Who 
knows, that it may not even think in a 
queer way at some future day ? But 
even then it can surely be only a helper 
to man; it can never replace him* 


on Your Birthday 

If it is Next Week 

July5. George Borrow born. East Dereham 1803 

6. Sir Thomas More beheaded . . • • 1^35 

7. Richard Brinsley Sheridan died, London 1816 

8. Joseph Chamberlain born in London • 1836 

9. Edmund Burke died at Beaconsfield. . 1797 

10. Captain Marryat born at Westminster . 1792 

11. Battle of Ouderiarde . . . . • . 1708 

A Great Political Thinker 

Edmund Burke was the greatest 
political thinker Ireland has ever pro¬ 
duced. 

Educated in Dublin, he crossed to, 
London to study law, but adopted 
journalism and politics as his professions, 
and lived in England to the end of his life. 

First ho gained’ fame as a writer and 
brilliant talker in- the circle where 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Gibbon, Garrick, 
and Reynolds were friends. His early 
book on The Sublime and the Beautiful 
is a classic. 

After serving as private secretary to 
leading politicians he entered Paidia- 
ment in 1765, and sat till 1704.. Though 
Burke was one of our greatest orators 
and a profound politician he seldom 


The Burden On 
Her Farm 

Eugene Field, who lives still in all our 
nurseries with Little Boy Blue and 
Wynkcn, Blynken, and Nod, passed on 
some years since to his Land of Long 
Ago ; but he comes back to our minds 
in rather a sad way. 

His widow has lived on, though many 
had forgotten she was still alive, and 
misfortune has come to her. Her hus¬ 
band's genius and worldwide popularity 
won for. him a comfortable fortune, 
which he left to her, but it was swept 
away in the depression of seven years 
ago, and the old lady has had little 
beyond her farm in Wisconsin to live on. 

She has clung to it, though her chil¬ 
dren and grandchildren tried topersuade 
her to live with them in a more comfort¬ 
able home when she fell ill. She could 
not bear to do so, though money had 
been borrowed on her farm and she 
could not repay it. 

She is now very ill, and asks American 
people to pay off the mortgage to enable 
her to pass the rest of he# days' in the 
home her husband made for her. 



Edmund Burke speaking at the trial of Warren Hastings 


held office, for he was too independent 
to be bound long by Party ties. He 
was a champion of freedom with order. 
He powerfully opposed the taxation 
which lost us - the American colonies, 
supported fair dealings with Ireland, 
defended the inhabitants , of India 
against the . corrupt : government of 
Warren Hastings, and helped to rouse 
Europe _ against the violence of the 
French Revolution. Many of his warn¬ 
ings were prophetic, for, under the 
changeful ebb and flow of politics, Burke 
always tried to discover lasting princi¬ 
ples of justice. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N for July 1911 
The Wonder Ship That Rides on the Wind. 

A remarkable race from Paris to Madrid, 
a distance of 870 miles, which included 
a flight over the Pyrenees, was 1 carried 
out in spite of a terrible disaster at 
the start. One of the competitors lost 
control of his machine, and, swooping 
helplessly down, killed the French 
Minister for War and gravely injured 
the French. Prime Minister. Another 
exciting competition on similar lines was 
a race between machines of the same 
type from Paris ’to Rome and Turin. , 
Many conquerors have thundered at 
the gates of Rome in times gone by, 
but never before has an invader reached 
her gates sailing through the air. 


ANOTHER WONDER FOR 
THE PACIFIC 

Vancouver Moves While 
London Waits 

The Golden Gate Bridge at San 
Francisco will not long hold its record 
as the highest on the Pacific coast, for 
a British bridge with nine feet more 
clearance is to be built over the First 
Narrows in Vancouver Harbour.. 

This new wonder of the world will be 
called the Lion's Gate Bridge and will 
have a central span of 1500 feet. Under 
it the Queen Mary could steam, with 
20 feet to spare, for the middle of the 
bridge will sway at a height of 209 feet 
above high water. There will be four 
lanes of traffic and two sidewalks, and 
the total length from the North Shore to 
Stanley Park across the Narrows will bo 
just under a mile. 

It will be the biggest suspension 
bridge in the Empire, and it is hoped 
that it will be begun in this year of 
Vancouver's Jubilee. The cost will be 
about ^1,200,000, and for the first 50 
years it will be a private toll bridge.. 

In the meantime London goes on 
waiting for its bridge at Charing Cross, 
to replace the hideous eyesore which 
disgraces the heart of the Empire. 


THE WORLD 

COMING NORTH FOR 
NURSERY DUTIES 

Marvel of Its Journey Through 
Uncharted Waters 

A MYSTERY OF THE SEA 

One of the greatest mysteries of sea 
life is now reaching its climax : the 
whales are crossing the world. 

The giants which yield wTialebone. 
blubber, and oil arc performing the 
northward half of their annual migration. 

Each of these giants, of the animal 
world weighs as much as 2J million 
nightingales ; but they share a mystic 
instinct with the tiny songster, they go 
south during our winter, and return for 
our summer in order that their young 
may be born in northern waters. 

Sea-going scientists have practically 
worked out the life-cycle of the whales. 
While it is winter with us these Titans 
luxuriate in the summer of the Ant¬ 
arctic, whose great seas then teem with 
countless multitudes of crustaceans 
which form the whale’s food. 

Puzzled All Seafarers 

Sweeping in their living diet, shoal 
after shoal, retaining them entangled 
in the sievc-likc fringe of the whalebone 
plates with which their cavernous mouths 
are furnished, and swallowing them as 
the water is forced out between the 
closing jaws, the whales feed practically . 
day and night, growing enormously fat 
on their boundless fare. , 

Summer wanes in the Far South; the 
life-tide in the waters subsides ; the 
whales can cat no more, so, like engines 
fully charged with fuel, they turn north, 
to add two further mysteries to the prob¬ 
lems which puzzled all seafarers down 
to modern times. 

How do they find their way in the 
uncharted waters extending from the 
far South Pacific to the chilly seas of the 
Arctic ? Like submarines, they swim 
mainly submerged, coming up periodic¬ 
ally to breathe, but unassisted by sight 
of their route, for there are no landmarks, 
for them, even if the tossing seas did not 
prevent landmarks from being seen. 

Warm currents of water have been 
suggested as possible guides, but. in the 
depth to which whales plunge water is . 
of the same temperature the world oyer. 
Wc do not know how they find their way 
north, nor how, turning back with their 
newly-born young, they find their way 
again to the south. 

Voyaging Without Food? 

The newest puzzle of these world-wide 
migrations is the discovery that appar¬ 
ently the immense voyage is performed 
without food, energy being sustained by 
the reserves built up by the gigantic 
feeding in the Antarctic. 

Such is the suggestion arising from the 
fact that whales, still incredibly fat, 
have been caught well up the coast of 
Africa on their way to the Arctic with 
their stomachs completely empty, like 
the stomachs of salmon which pass 
weeks without food when visiting their 
native rivers to lay their eggs, and like 
the seals, sca-lions, and walruses which 
are foodless during their nursery season. 

In this foodless state the whales make 
their marvellous double journey ; they 
fight fiercely for mates, inflicting huge 
wounds whose scars are still fresh when 
they return to the south ; and they 
undergo all this unparalleled exertion 
apparently without rc-fuelling until the 
great south is once again attained. 


RUBBISH, PLEASE 

Thousands of tons of rubbish arc 
being brought from every part of Glas¬ 
gow to raise the banking and enlarge the 
terrace of the huge Queen's Park 
football club so that it can accommodate 
another 20,000 people. 
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NOVA LACERTAE 

New Star Blazes Up in 
the North-East Sky 

SUNS THAT SPLIT APART 

By the C N Astronomer 

The new star which has blazed up in 
the constellation of Lacerta and will 
be known as Nova Lacertac may be 
easily found in the north-east sky as 
soon as it is dark, the star-map showing 
its position relative to the five bright 
stars of Cassiopeia. The nova will be 
found away to the right not far from 
the third magnitude Zcta in Cepheus, 
while the much fainter Epsilon in 
Cepheus will be seen between them. 

It will be interesting to note how this 
colossal stellar outburst progresses. At 
first it was very bright and increased 
to about second magnitude on Saturday 
last; it has since become less bright, but 
is likely to remain visible to the naked 
eye for some weeks as it gradually dies 
down. The changes of brightness and 
fluctuations in colour are of particular 
interest to astronomers, for the star's 
spectrum changes most strikingly. 
Numerous photographs are taken of 
this which, when analysed, reveal much 
of the terrific uprusli of the flaming gases 
of the successive explosions on a vast 
scale and at speeds often approaching a 
thousand miles a second. Even the 
elements composing these expanding 
gases are to a certain extent revealed. 

Problem of Cause and Effect 

Several months must elapse before 
astronomers will be able to gain some 
idea of what brought about this stellar 
convulsion and whether it has resulted 
in splitting into two stars or exploding 
into separate parts, like Nova Pictoris 
and Nova Hcrculis, in recent years. 

Nova Herculis was discovered in 
December 1934 and is still under tele¬ 
scopic observation. Six months after 
the initial outburst the astronomer 
Kuiper at the Lick Observatory dis¬ 
covered that the star had apparently 
split into two portions. Later investi¬ 
gations, spread over four months, showed 
that these were separating at the rate 
of nearly 400 miles a second. These 
events took place something like 1600 
years ago, this being the time the 
recording light took to reach us, so 
Nova Herculis must have been about 
76 million times farther away than our 
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Where to find the new star in Lacerta on 
the border of Cepheus 


Sun. In view of the faintness of Nova 
Lacertac before the outburst, it is 
probable that it will prove to be at a 
distance approaching this. 

In the case of Nova Pictoris, the new 
star whose terrilic explosion was first 
witnessed in 1925 though it had actually 
occurred some 500 years before, was 
only to be seen from southern lands. It 
was not until March 1928, three years 
later, that tlie amazing discovery was 
made that the great sun had split into 
two portions, which had been separating 
all the time and had at last become 
evident visually. 

The whole was enveloped in a vast 
nebula lit up by their light and through 
which they were speeding. This was 
the first time the apparent dividing of 
a sun, as one might say, had been wit¬ 
nessed, though it is known that a large 
number of suns have divided- by fission. 

All novae are not dividing suns, for 
some new stars, as a result of the out- 
buret, appear to expand into a vast 
nebulous condition like the famous red 
nova which appeared in Aquila in 1918 ; 
while the famous Nova Persei of 190 r 
was photographed with its light speeding 
through such a nebula. G. F. M. 


West Africa’s Bill 
of Health 

What Ronald Ross 
Has Done 

Once West Africa was named the 
White Man's Grave. Malaria, yellow 
fever, and the moist heat were rampant. 

A few days ago a retired admiral who 
forty years ago was in a gunboat off the 
coast told us that all the officers who 
went ashore on leave ,got malaria. The 
only preventive was quinine. 

All that was changed by Sir Ronald 
Ross's discovery of the malarial mos¬ 
quito. Europeans now sleep in rooms 
protected with wire netting. Round 
their compounds and in the residential 
districts all the breeding-places of the 
mosquito are sought out, drained, and 
treated with petroleum. 

The result is seen in the new health 
figures in Gambia, Sierra Leone, the 
Gold Coast, and Nigeria. Last year 
there were only two deaths of Europeans 
from tropical diseases. 

In 1905 there were 28 deaths per 
thousand; in 1935 only five. The 
number invalided home was 93 thirty 
years ago ; last year only 37, though 
twice as many were at work. 

It used to be said that white women 
coukl not live there ; today there are 
women officials on the West Coast, with 
an average length of service of six years. 

In the bad old days men could only 
stand the life for less than three years. 

WHOSE LEGS ARE THESE? 

C N Competition Result 

Forty-five boys and girls were successful 
in correctly naming the ten legs shown 
in the C N Competition Number Two, 
which appeared in the issue dated June 13. 
The correct answers were : , . 

1 Horse. 2 Elephant. 3 Eagle. 4 Pangolin. 5 Ostrich. 
6 Bull. 7 Tortoise. 8 Antelope. 9 Frog. 10 Crab. 

The prizes, therefore, were awarded to 
the boys and girls among the 45 who sent 
the best-written attempts in relation to age. 

The first prize of a guinea was won by 
Mollie Weaver, Orchard House, Bricrlcy, 
Barnsley, Yorkshire. 

The twenty models of the Queen Mary 
were awarded to the following : 

Raymond Beilis, Barrow-in-Furness; Paul Bolitbo, 
Wakefield ; Patricia Carlyle, Ashford, Kent ; Philip 
Gummett, Dagenham ; Betty Holman, Babbacombe ; 
Barbara Howie, Falkirk ; Jeanne Lcheup, Highams 
park; Wanda Learmonth, Wimbornc; Florence 
Leask, East Lothian ; Mary Macdonald, Skye Joyce 
Noble, Glasgow; Alarjorie Philpott, Ashford, Kent; 
Beryl Rayner Smith. Acton ; Brenda Ryder, Bristol ; 
Sylvia Siniond, Switzerland; Janet Smalley, 
Carnforth ; Harry Townley, Stretford ; Olga Veasey, 
Bargocd} Barbara Wallis, Hereford; Leslie Winsor, 
Finchley. 

Congratulations to these prizewinners and 
a word of advice to boys and girls who have 
not yet been successful. Try again , for 
there arc more competitions to follow. 
There will be another in next week's C N. 
Please tell your friends about the C N and its 
attractive competitions. 


C N QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards and 
sent to C N Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C. 4 , one 
question on each card , witli name and address. 

In Which English Rivers do Bores Occur ? 

In the Severn, Trent, and Wye. 

What is the Collective Noun For 
Kangaroos? 

A mob. We also speak of a pride of lions, 
a gaggle of geese, and a charm of goldfishes. 

What is a Knight Banneret? 

A dignity between baron and knight. It 
was conferred by the king in ancient times 
under the Royal Standard on the battle¬ 
field. It was conferred on John Smith, 
who rescued the Royal Standard at Edgehill, 
October 23, 1642. 

Who Made the First Map of the World ? 

The Greek philosopher Anaximander 
(610-546 b c) is said to have been the first 
cartographer, but there is evidence of 
attempts at map-making in Egypt 1000 
years earlier. There are many old maps in 
the South Kensington Museum. 
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bait c a*i/ taste tke Fruit Uu 
HoivutrccA QumaJ) 'f Pa&tUJL&& 


2 d assorted fruit 

PASTILLES (Medium) 
OR FRUIT CLEAR 
In Tubes GUMS (Hard) 


Hot? Then taste the juicy joy of lemon, tangerine^ 
lime — strawberry and .gooseberry —• apricot and 
blackcurrant—in Rowntree's FRUIT PASTILLES 
and FRUIT CLEAR GUMS. 


Also try Rowntree’s JUICY-FRUITS (Soft) 6d. } lb. packets or loose. 


SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES 
IN THE INFANTS HOSPITAL! 



THE INFANTS HOS- 
* PITAL—the first Hospital 
of its kind to be founded in 
Europe — was established in 
1903 for the treatment of 
the. diseases and disorders of 
nutrition. There are now 
100 cots ; accommodation for 
seven Nursing Mothers; an 
Out-patient Department; 
N-Ray; Artificial Sunlight and 
Massage Departments; a Re¬ 
search Laboratory; a Lecture 
Theatre; arid a Milk Labora¬ 
tory. v The work carried on in 
the wards is supplemented 
by the Convalescent Home 
at Burnham, Bucks, with 
eighteen cots. 


THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOB ITS MAINTENANCE. 

FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


President: H.R.H, THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
Chairman : LORD KEMSLEY. 


Subscriptions will be gratefully received and acknowledged by the Secretary: 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l. 
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THE PLUNDER PIT 


CHAPTER 11 

' A Way Out 

T^he boys waited impatiently for the peat 
* to die away. They were mad to hear 
what Jan had to say. He grinned. 

“ That's what I were waiting for. Longer 
it lasts the better*" 

“ Never mind the thunder,” Clive whis¬ 
pered impatiently. “What's your.notion, 
Jan ? How can we dodge them ? ’’ 

“ I’ll tell 'ec fast enough. Us can’t get 
out front , side, but us might go by back 
door, so to speak.”. 

Clive looked at the back wall. “ There’s 
no back door. - You’re crazy, Jan.” 

/‘Sluit up!” said Chad. “Jan knows 
what he's talking about, and I think I do 
too. Jan, you mean that we might get 
through into the mine adit ? ” 

Jan nodded. “ The mouth of the adit is 
-right behind us; where they boards is 
nailed across. I been looking at 'em and 
they be proper rotten. If us could bo sure 
,as/those chaps don’t interfere, wouldn’t 
takc.more’n a few minutes to break ’em off.” 

“The mine adit?” Clive questioned. 

“ WJiat’s that ? I thought mines went 
straight down into the ground.” 

“ Not tin mines,” Chad explained. “ The 
entrance is a gallery, or passage called an 
adit, which runs into the hillside and slopes 
upward so as to let the water run out.” 

“ Yes,” said Clive; “but what's the good 
of that ? Wc could get in there, but we can’t 
get out again.” 

“ There's nearly always another opening, 
often two or three. I think we passed 
one right the other side of the ridge.” 

“ And we can walk out that way ? ” 

“ Not walk,” said Chad. “ Climb ! And 
maybe we can’t, get through at alt. The* 
passages may be blocked. Wc may fall 
down a winze.” 

“ What’s a winze ? ” 

“A shaft. 4 You’ll know all about a tin 
mine if wc ever do get through.”■ . . 

“ Us have got to get in first,” cut in Jan. 

" “ Let’s get about it,” said Chad. 

Jan shook his head, “ Us'll have to wait,. 
Mr Chad. They’ll be bringing of our supper 
pretty soon. ■ No use starting anything so 
lpng as they may come in on us.” 

“ That’s true.” said Chad, frowning. 
‘‘But see here, Jan. Don’t you "suppose 
they-know about this adit ? ” 

' They don’t know nothing,” Jan asserted. 

“ Ben G tint's an old prizq-hghter, and that 
■there nasty Jake Treslovc’s a gipsy, and 
-baint never been underground, unless it 
was ini.a prison cell.” ... . . 

. ‘ ‘ Then we’J1J lave to wnit for night. Let’s 

only hope the storm goes on.” 

A fresh crash' made the old building 
shake. When it had passed Jan spoke 
again. “ Herll go on half the night. I 
knows/moor weather.. There baint no great 
hurry. - Us’ll wait till us have had supper 
Aider, that-” He pointed;to the boards. 

“ I expect you’re right, Jan, and I only 
hope we can get through. _ But this mine’s 
pretty old., isn't it ? ” ' ... 

. “That’s a fact,” - Jan said. “ Hcr’s 
closed down these fifty years;and more, and 
won't be none too safe - inside. Still I 
reckon any chance is better than none.” 

Clive agreed. “ It makes me sick to 
think of Wanda and’*her father being raided 
by these ^fellows. ' And that reminds me, 
Jan. Wc haycn’t heard how,they got you. ’ ’ 

' By this time rain was roaring down on 
the roof and making such a din there was 
not -much danger of being overheard. 

“ I don’t rightly know all as did happen,” 
Jan,said. “As I told ’cc, there’s been folk 
walking about the bouse at night. “ Might 
have been that there Torgan or Major 
Barnett. Anyways 1 * ve been sleeping wi th 
the door open. Last night I was woke by 
a noise, so I slips on my breeches and coat 
. and goes down. No light anywhere far as I 
could see and all quiet as a tomb. Then all 
of a sudden seems like the roof fell on my 
head. Next thing Ik no wed I were laying 
on my back out on the moor and someone 
pouring cold water over me. ■ ■ - 
. “It .were that chap Ben Grint. He 
.baint as bad as t’other, and he give me 
/something out of a bottle as pulled me . 
round. Then he told me I’d got to come 
along with him and -Treslove, and that if 
I kept my mouth shut there wouldn’t no 
harm come to me. It were in my mind to 
give a shout, but I were too far from the 
house for that to do any good and I weren’t 
in no shape to make a run for it. So I 
went along and they brought me here. 
How come 5 r ou to find this place, Mr Chad ? ” 

“ Major Garnett found the handkerchief 
you left sticking on a gorse bush near the 
bridge.” - ■ 

Jan looked puzzled. “ I didn’t leave no 
handkerchief anywhere.” 


Serial Story by 
T. C. Bridges , 

.Chad stared, but the quick-witted Clive 
answered. “ One of these men put it there 
j ust to tempt us to follow. They said they’d 
been waiting for us.” 

“ Aye, that might be so,” Jan agreed. 

“ But see here, Jan,” Chad, said, “this 
doesn’t explain how all the doors were 
locked on the inside when wc came down. 
How did they get you out of the house ? ” 

“ Baint a bit o’ use asking me, Mr Chad. 
I tell 'ce I were .knocked out and. didn’t 
know nothing.” 

“ But these men, Grint and Treslove, 
couldn’t have been inside the house,” Chad 
insisted. “Or if they had got in they 
certainly couldn’t have locked the doors on 
the inside after they left.” 

“ That be true/’ Jan agreed. “ It were 
someone inside the house as hit me. 
Wouldn’t wonder if it were that there 
Torgan.” 

Chad stared. So did Clive. 

. ,7 Torgan,” Chad- repeated. “ Do you 
mean, Jan, that lie is after the treasure ? ” 

“ I've had the notion he been up to some¬ 
thing for a time past,” Jan answered. 
“ Always sneaking round and listening.” 

Chad frowned. “ But it was lie who went 
for the police this morning,” he objected. 

“ Just what lie would do,” put in Clive 
swiftly. “ He wanted to get a word in 
first. I reckon it was he told Sergeant Eve 
that Jan had run away.” 

“ Me run away ! ” For the first time since 
they had known him the boys saw Jan 
angry. His face went hard as liis native 
granite ; his eyes narrowed dangerously. 

“ Don't worry, Jan,” said Chad. “ Mr 
Hcriot told the sergeant he'd as soon suspect 
himself.” 

, ./‘Slnit up!,” whispered Clive sharply. 
“ They’rd coming in ! ” 

CHAPTER 12 
Danger 

ThiE door from the outer room,opened. 

1 Jake came iu, carrying three bowls of 
stew ; Ben Grint followed with a loaf of 
bread.and a jug of water. 

“ Here’s your grub,” said Jake, dumping 
liis load oh the floor, “Make the most of 
it for you won’t get no more till morn¬ 
ing. And don’t try nothing,” he added 


threateningly, “for I’d like nothing better 
than to put it across you.” His fierce, dark 
eyes were on Chad. Plainly he had not 
forgotten how Chad had bowled him over. 

“ We’re not trying anything,” Chad told 
him quietly. “ Why should we ? It won't 
be many hours before our friends will 
come to look for us. You forget that 
Major Garnett and Mr Torgan are at 
Badger’s Holt.” 

“Torgan,” began Jake, with a jeer, but 
Grint cut in harshly. 

. “Shut your mouth, you fool! And come 
on out o’ this.” The look lie gave Jake was 
no love glance, and Jake, looking rather 
■foolish, went out. Ben put the bread down. 

. “You can cat and sleep and wait for 
your police,” lie remarked sarcastically. 
Then lie went out. 

Clive chuckled softly. “ We’ll cat all 
right,” lie remarked. “How long wc 
shall wait is something else. But that was 
a good notion of yours, Chad, to tell ’em 
we were waiting for the police.” He picked 
up liis bowl of stew, sniffed it a little 
suspiciously, then tasted it. Ilis face 
cleared, “ Rabbit with onions and potatoes. 
One of those chaps knows how to cook.” 
He set to work on the food. 

The storm showed no signs of abating. 
The rain still drummed on * the roof, and 
every now and then came a flash and a 
crash. Jan was evidently right in his 
prophecy, There was no sign of the storm 
ceasing. Chad finished his stew and set 
the bowl down. 

“Jan,” lie said, “ one thing worries me. 
Where f s our light coming from ? ” 

“ I’ve a torch,” said Clive quickly, 

“ And they've left us one candle in here,” 
Jan added. . - 

Chad shook his head.., 

“ It’s half burned now. We haven’t two 
hours’ light at best, and we may be double 
that time in the mine.” 

“ Us'll have to chance it,” Jan said 
soberly. “ If us, don’t get back home afore 
morning who’s to say what’ll, happen ?/’ 

Chad nodded gravely. “ All right. Wc 
chance it. It’s getting dark now. We’d 
best start; on those boards.” 

-. Clive spoke. “ Suppose they come itf 
for the dishes ? ” 

“ That would be awkward,” Chad said. 
“ Sec here, Clive, you listen at the door and 
if you hear them coming give us the tip.” 

Clive went to the door, then came back. 


Jacko Too Curious 


J 


acko’s father said he was the most 
ignorant boy he had ever met. 
Taught you nothing at school,” he 
declared, “as far as I can see.” 

“ Certainly not manners ! ” roared 
Adolphus, snatching his. coffee cup from 
Jacko’s outstretched arm. 


She 


“ Very well,” smiled his mother, 
liked it in the comb herself. 

On the way to the Stores Jacko passed 
the grounds of a nurseryman, whose 
gardens ran along the side of the lane. 
Through the hedge lie spied something 
lie had never noticed before. 



Jacko yelled—and ran for his life 

If you want anything, dear,” said 


Mother Jacko, “ ask to have'it passed 
to you.” 

But Jacko couldn’t have heard, for 
out shot his arm again, this time for the 
honey-pot. 

“ The honey’s finished,” said Adol¬ 
phus,. “ Take. some jam—and keep 
quiet.” 

“ Plum jam ! Nothing doing, thanks,” 
said Jacko, making a grimace. 

“ Then you must go without,” said * 
his mother sharply. 

But she relented later, for as J acko ’ 
was going, off she called him back to . 
say he might go to the Stores, if he liked,; 
and order some more honey. 

. Jacko beamed. " In the comb,” lie 
added. “ Much nicer.” 


“ Coo !.” lie cried. “Beehives ! What 
a whacking lot of them ! ’’ . 

Seeing nobody about, s he ; squeezed 
through an opening in the . hedge and 
went .up. to/them. - ... 

Jacko had a weakness .for honey, but 
it bad. never occurred to him to wonder 
how it was produced. * . 

He went close'up and peeped'inside., 
P Cute little beggars 1 ” he murmured. 

Suddenly a mui'mur of another kind 
made him jump back. 

Buzz! buzz! buzzzzz ! . , 

A swarm of angry bees rushed out of 
the hive and flew at him. * 

Jacko yelled—and ran for Ins' life.; ’ 

It might have been worse; but the. 
lump on the end of that poor lad’s nose 
was almost as big as an egg ! 


“ I can do better than that. There’s a 
crack I can see through. They’re still 
feeding, so I can tell you if they move.” 

Chad's face cleared. “ Fine 1 Then we'll 
get to it, Jan.” 

The rain' pounding on the roof quite 
drowned any small noises made by the 
ripping away of the boards, and the boards 
were so rotten that this work proved even 
easier than they bad expected, Within less 
than five minutes there was an opening 
large enough for a man to crawl through. 
Sure enough, in* front of them was tiic 
low-browed opening of the mine adit. 
Clive reported that their gaolers had 
finished eating but that they had lighted 
their pipes and showed no signs of moving, 
so it was decided to start at once. One by 
one they slipped through the opening, then 
Jan stopped and pushed the boards back 
into their original position. 

“ That’ll give 'em something to think 
about,” he remarked. “ Like as not they’ll 
reckon wc’rc gone, up through that hole in 
the roof.” • 

‘Clive switched on liis torch, and the light 
showed a tunnel, so. low that Chad, the 
tallest of the three, could not stand upright. 
The floor was greasy mud, through which 
ran a stream of intensely cold water. 
Walls and roof were supported by timbers, 
most of them more or less rotten and some 
covered .with thick white fungus’ which 
shone with a ghostly phosphorescent light. 
The air was dank and chilly and heavy 
with the smell of dry-rot. 

“ Be careful not* to bump your head,” 
Chad warned Clive. “ We ought to have 
miners’ hats. These soft felts arc no sort 
of protection.” 

Clive did not answer. ITc was slipping , 
and sliding in the slime and having a hard 
time to keep up with the others. The tunnel 
ran steeply uphill, and that made travelling 
the harder. Jan, leading the way, kept a 
very stiff pace, and Clive, who had never 
been underground, began to breathe hard. 
He was glad when Jan paused opposite the 
mouth of a cross passage, and held the 
light so as to look down it. 

“ Better keep straight on, hadn’t we ? ” 
Chad said. “ My notion is to stick to the 
main adit. The air’s fresh, which seems 
to show there's an opening somewhere up 
this way.” 

“ Maybe you’re right,” Jan agreed, “ but 
looks to me the roof’s rotten in the adit.” 

Clive was scared. He didn't show it, but 
lie felt like a rabbit in a burrow with a 
ferret at the mouth. The chill darkness 
of this old mine and the utter silence 
terrified him. Besides tlizit ho could see for 
himself that they were in great danger*- 
The timbering which held the roof was 
merely tinder, and in many places the floor 
was strewn with great chunks of rock 
fallen from the roof. Other blocks looked 
as if they might fall at any minute. And 
it did not need any knowledge of mining 
to tell him that if one of these fell on his 
head it would squash him like a fly. 

They had gone about a hundred yards 
beyond the cross-cut when Jan pulled up. 
The light fell on a monstrous mass of 
sharp-edged boulders which completely 
blocked their way. Jan shook his head. 

“ Baint no passing here,” he said. “ Us 
must go back/ Mr Chad.” 

Chad bit liis lip. “ Not a hope,’’ he said. 
“We must try the cross-cut. Only hope it 
isn’t a blind alley.” 

Clive’s heart sank lower still, but he was 
careful not to show it. They turned and, 
reaching the cross-cut, entered it. It ran 
to the left—that.is, the north. .Here the 
floor was'drier anil they made bettor .time. 
The air, however, was not so good and the 
harsh odour of decay caught Clive’s throat. 

The cut curved slightly to the right, and 
presently, the light fell upon another block. 
The whole roof had given way and tons of 
loose rock formed a huge barrier. Jan 
went forward and examined the fall. Clive, 
just behind him, saw that the piled rocks 
did not quite reach the roof. There was a 
space a foot: or so wide between the top 
arid the gap froin which the" rock had 
fallen. It seemed to Clive that there waf 
just room to crawl through this opening* 
yet the risk of doing so was appalling for 
the roof was so rotten that even Clive could 
see a touch would 1 bring it down; Jan 
looked at Chad. . 

“ It be bad, Mr Chad,” he said gravely. 

“Let’s have, a look,” said Chad, and, 
taking the light, climbed carefully up the 
side of the fall and looked through the gap. 
He came down again with equal care. 

.“It’s clear enough beyond, so far as .1 
can see. ’ Shall we chance it, Jan ? ” 

.; ; As lie spoke there came from the distance 
the sound of a crash. ; They knew what had 
happened. 

Clive spoke. “ They’re after us.” lie 
set his teeth; “We’.ve got .:to try it.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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The *• Dinkie M Hat. 

Made in sizes to fit every 
young head, costs 3/6. It 
is modelled in Acrtcx as 
illustrated, in white, canary, 
pink lawn, green and blue. 


1 was talking to ike doctor the other 
day about the children s hair ... 1 
don't believe in letting them run about 
without hats all the time, but I know 
sun and air do the hair good .... . lie 
said I was quite right , and the best thing 
was to get Aertex hats for them . . * 
they're made of the cellular fabric , so the 
air can get to the head without any risk 
of sunstroke or chill —isn't it a good 
idea ? . . . The children are very proud 
of them — I caught Freda telling a small 
friend that she really ought to have one, 
or she'd go bald. 



PI 

pi 


Ask your Draper or Outfitter lor illustrated children’s catalogue. 


Your garment 
is not Aertex 
unless It bears 
this label. 


“Fisher” Hat. 

Tliis simple little hat suits 
' cither boy or girl. It Is 
obtainable in two Acrtcx 
mesh-weights. The col¬ 
ours are white, canary, 

• fawn, blue, green, dark 
champagne, cream and 
brown. Sizes Oi — 7. 
Price 3/11. 

TTTFj CKLtTILAIt CLOTHING CO M LTD., 72-73, FORK STREET, 

LONDON, E.C.2. (Wholesale only.) 




QXJ.A.4. 


JW\K££ME SKlPyiTHJoV' 

SAys ALiy 



'PALLY 

EATEST VALUE 
THE WORLD - 

BARRATTS 

(-FOOT LICORICE 
SKIPPING ROPE 

2-r 

AT ALL GOOD SWEET SHOPS 


SMALL COST-GREAT BENEFIT 

17,000 boys and girls will be given a clay’s 
excursion to the sea or countryside this summer 
at a cost of 2/- each—if funds permit. The 
benefits are great—the cost is small. 

ic PLEASE COME TO OUR AID. * 
Send a contribution to-day to the Rev, Percy Inesom 

EAST END MISSION, 

Central Hall, Bromley St., Commercial ltd., Stepney, E.l 


COCOS ISLAND Pkt. FREE! 

Only 100,000 of this beautiful Treasure Island stamp 
were issued, and it is. a rarity of the future. There is 
one included in this splendid packet of exactly 40 
different from : Costa Rica, Abyssinia, Italy (Mussolini 
on Horseback), set 5 Czechoslovakia, Iran, largo Jubilee 
showing our late King George and Queen Mary, Poland 
(Peace Commemorative), sets' British Colonials, old 
Swiss, set Magyar; and, finally, set of Malay'Tigers and 
Sarajevo (the Great War Assassination Commemorative); 
Just send' 2<1, postage .immediatelyand • request appro- 
vals, -LISBURN &, TOWNSEND (Dept. C.N.), 
LIVERPOOL 3. 


COOL THE DAY 
MASON'S WAY 


Here’s a drink that’s really cool¬ 
ing and thirst^quenching when 
the day’s dry and dusty and the 
sun’s blazing down! Mason's 
botanic beer is brewed at home 
from selected herbs — and six¬ 
pence makes more than a gallon! 
Try this palatable, health-giving, 
non - intoxicating drink right 
away—at our expense! Tear out 
coupon at once, or you may 
forget and miss a grand chance* 

Masons 9 Extract of Herbs, 

9d, a bottle , at all Grocers, 
Chemists and Stores, 
(Non-intoxlcattntf.) 




COUPON for SAMPLE 


To NEWBALL &.MASON Ltd. Nottingham 

Please send me sufficient MasonV Extract of Herbs - 
and Yeast to make one gallon’of Mason’s Botanic 
Beef, together with name of nearest retailer. I 
enclose 4d, (or postage, etc. 

Name & . 

Address „ „ . . .. , . ... 

in jiloch „ , .' 

Letters ...*.. 


, Dept. O.N. ‘ 


' t- 

I 



FREE Patterns 


of these attractive 
Summer Designs 


HERE are Summer fashions 
the bigger schoolgirl will 
love to wear. There arc 
frocks of all kinds from the 
simplest washing dresses 
and sports suits to dainty 
creations for gay occasions. 
Charming designs — every 
one of them — with the 
newest fashion points pre¬ 
sented in youthful mood. 
And every copy contains a 
FREE PATTERN for a 
charming ensemble of this 
delightful frock and one of 
the newest slip-on coats. 



Summer Fashions for 
Girts in Their Teens»“«» 

at all Newsagents and Bookstalls, or yl. post free {Heme or Abroad) from 
Bestway, Bear Alley , Faningdon Street, London , E.C. 4 . 
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I an urgent call! 
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FROM THE LITTLE FOLKS AT THE 

LITTLE FOLKS HOME 

LITTLE COMMON, 

BEXH ILL-ON-SEA, 

FOR 

SUBSTANTIAL AND 

GENEROUS SUPPORT 

NOW! 

D URING 1935 more than 250 sick and injured Children from the 
wards of THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN were 
sent to The Little Folks Home to complete their recovery. Each of 
these kiddies, coming from the poorest and most over-crowded areas 
of East and North London, stayed an average of seven weeks, and the 
Home was full throughout the year. 

The Home (which with its skilled, medical and nursing treatment is 
really a branch hospital) costs a minimum of £3’,ooo a year to maintain, 
and'although the parents of the patients contribute as much as'they.' 
can afford, over £ 2,000 has to be raised in voluntary gifts. 

Won t YOU do YOUR bit 

towards keeping up this wonderful work that gives health, happiness and 
sunshine to those who urgently need it, by sending a small donation ? 
Whether in pounds, shillings or pennies, your contributions will be most 
gratefully acknowledged if sent to:' \ " 


Patron : 

. Her Majesty 
Queen Mary. 
President: 
H.R.H. The 
Duke of York, 
KG. 


The Secretary, _ 

Little Folks Home Fund, J j 

c/o The Queen’s Hospital for Children, 
Hackney Road, London, E.2 

Cheques, etc., should be .made payable.to “ The Little folks 
Home/* end crossed ** Barclay’s Bank, A}0 of Payee”' : 
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The. Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at , any house in the world 
for iis a year. See below. 
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Every Thursday 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street. E.C. 4 . 


THE BRAN TUB 


Can You Find the Traffic Signs ? 



The Mystery 

J’ve seen you where you never 
• were 

And where you ne’er will be, 

And yet within that very place 
You shall be seen by me. . 

Answer next wceli 

■ Water Sports 

J OHN was seen without his twin 
brother Joe for once. 

“ Hullo! •Where’s Joe?” he 
was asked. 

• “ Well,” replied John, “ if he 

knows as much about boats as 
■lie thinks lie does .lie is out 
j yachting. But if lie knows; as 
|much as I think he does lie’s ' 
'swim 111 ins:.” ■ 

Other Worlds Next Week 

the evening Jupiter is in 
the South-and 
Neptune in the 
West In the 
morning ; Sa¬ 
turn is in the 
East. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may; 
be seen looking 
South at 8 a.in. on Wednesday, 
July 8. 1 

The Story of B and P 

SWARM of fat, lazy young BBB 
Set out to disturb the sweet 
PPP. . 

When U asked them “ Y ? ” 

With a wink of the I 
They said “ Oh, we’re quite at 
ourEEE!” 

! said “ If you harm those dear 

ppp, 

Or continue the sweet things to 
. TTT, 

Then the first little B 
That I happen to C 
Shall' be banished straight over 
. theCCC!” 

Two-Faced 

NOW here's a man 

who's CROSS 

AND 

SNAPPY 

BUT 

upside: 

DOWN 
YOU’LL 
FIND HIM 

WAPPY 



Jn this picture 1 5 familiar traffic signs appear. Some are quite obvious 
and others are hidden or, partly hidden in the landscape or on the 
buildings, and so on. Can you find them all ? Answer next week 


hopper wagons, 50-ton brick 
wagons, 50-ton bogie bolster 
wagons for rails and girders, 
65-ton bogie well trolley wagons, 
70-ton and 120-ton girder wagons, 
while the biggest British railway 
wagon has 56 wheels and can carry 
a concentrated load of 150 tons. 

Ici on Parle Fran?ais 




Railway Wagons 

To think of a goods train brings 
a picture of coal and cattle 
trucks, with perhaps a few milk 
tanks and petrol tanks. Among 
the 618,055 wagons , in service 
on British railways are numerous 
types built for special services. 

Among these are 40 -ton all-steel 

The C N Cross Word Puzzle 

Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the clues below. Answer next week 
Reading Across, 1. Pertaining to the extreme North. 5. A beverage. 8 . A 
•mixture of raw vegetables. 13. Unsealed. 14. Scene of a contest, 16. Certain. 
17. A barrier across a river. 18. Fold of cloth. 19. An extremity. 81. This is 
mightier than the sword. 22. Confined to a definite district, 25. The shin-bone. 
.'28. Small pony. 29. Past. 31. An era. 33. A pronoun. 35. Working merely for 
money. 38. Accomplish. 39. To load. 41. Denotes contiguity. 42. Elevated. 
43 . Before long. 45, Termination. 46. Helps. 47. Given food. 


Le bouton d’or Letaurcau Le champ 

buttercup bull field 

“ Quds jolis boutons , d’or \ 

1 Cueillons-en.”—“ Ilyauntaureau 
dans le champ : j’ai peur.” 

“ IVhat lovely buttercups ! Let 
us pick some There is a bull 
in the field; l am af raid 

Taking No Chances 

pAT had been appointed porter 
at one of those Welsh stations 
with the unpronounceable names. 

On his first day lie was heard 
calling, as a train arrived, “ Here 
ye are for where ye’re going. 
All in there for here come out.” 

Built-Up Word 

Twenty times twenty and ten 
times ten, > • 

Close united by all worthy men, 
With two vowels inserted, without 
any tricks, 

And if to those vowels my first 
you prefix, 

With a thousand next added and 
placed in the rear, 

You’ll see what many a culprit 
must bear. a ns iver next week 
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46 


25 


30 


42 


26 


43 
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47 






‘ Reading Down. 1. A seedcase. 2. A precious stone. 3. An acid fruit. 4. 
Indefinite article. 5. Attempt. 0. Early English.* 7. An industrious insect. 
9 . Since. 10, Tall flower now seen in gardens. 11, Vacant ground. 12. A wild 
animal’s lair. 14. Every one. 15. A small island in a river. 18. A young male 
, attendant. 20. A jetty. 23. Arrived. 24. Length of life. 26. Brothers, 27. A 
collection of papers arranged for ready reference. 29. Deeds. 30. A burden. 
32. A restraining force. 34. Sunburn. 36. Royal Astronomical Society.* 
37. Appropriate. 38. Female deer. 40, Doctor of Divinity.* 44. Preposition. 


A Good Catch 

Tell a friend that you will be 
able to hypnotise him so that 
he cannot get up from a chair by 
himself. Certainly he will doubt 
. what you say, but tell him to 
sit down in one chair, and then 
seat yourself in another opposite 
to him. Look hard in his eyes 
for a while and make, mysterious 
moves with your hands in front 
of • his face. Then ask him if 
he can rise by himself. He will 
at once stand up; whereupon you 
also must rise. He will say that 
he easily rose from i the chair, 
but you quietly tell him that he 
did not get up from the chair by 
himself, for you got up with him. 

An Anzac Stamp 

A new series of postage stamps 
* made its appearance in New 
Zealand late in April, when the 
twenty-first ujl. 

anniversary 
was celebrated 
of the land¬ 
ing of Anzac 
troops in 
Gallipoli. The 
word Anzac" 
was made up. 
from the 
initial .letters 
of the Austra¬ 
lian and New 
Zealand Army 
Corps, and the name was officially 
adopted by the War Office in 1916. 
On the halfpenny stamp shown 
here is the figure of a typical 
New Zealand soldier of the corps. 

Embarrassing 

When Algernon calls on his 
friends 

To his hair and his clothes he 
attends, : 

But he went to see Prue 
In some gloves that were new, 

And his fingers burst out at the 
ends. 

This Week in Nature 

The young of the ringed plover 
may be seen running about 
on the sands. They have a down 
sandy in colour, with black above 
and white underneath. When 
squatting down the little birds 
look very like the pebbles and sands 
on which they find their favourite 
food—shrimps. 

Rebus 

Take half a European country 
that had a famous pianist as 
President; add a vowel that asks 
a question, then an indefinite 
article, two-thirds of the definite 
article, and a pronoun, and you 
have a well-known flower. 

Ansiver. next week 

LAST WEEKPS ANSWERS 
Arithmetical Puzzle. 99993 . 
Beheaded Word. Chair, hair, air. 
What is It P The letter 0 . 


Five-Minute Story 

Thanks To Billy 

R onnie eyed eagerly the 
little old bathchair in 
which his mother had had to 
ride for several weeks after an 
illness. 

“ You’re quite sure you’ve 
done with it ? ” he inquired ; 
and his mother was only too 
glad to reply : 

“Quite sure, son. So have 
any games you like with it. 
Now that I’m firmly on my 
two feet again I hope to stay 
there. I don’t enjoy riding in" 
a bathchair.” * 

“ I shall, though ! ” Ronnie 
said. “ I’m going to use it as 
a cart for Billy to pull. It’s 
quite light and it runs easily, 
even if it is rather the worse 
for wear.” 

His mother smiled as he 
trundled off to try his goat 
with the chair, which, al¬ 
though somewhat rickety, had 
been a very welcome offering 
from a kindly neighbour. 

“ Any shopping ? ” Ronnie 
asked, stopping presently at 
his mother’s door,-with his 
fine billygoat harnessed to the 
little ‘wicker vehicle in which 
he sat, grinning. 

But the amusement was 
soon oh Billy’s side, for, in¬ 
stead of jogging nicely toward 
the village, he suddenly 
bolted for the moorland where 
his young master sometimes 
took him. 

This time he took his 
master, dragging the poor old 
•bathchair along at a rate 
that threatened to shake it to 
bits at any moment. 

It was a sudden shout and 
the sight of a strange heap on 
the ground ahead of him that 
pulled naughty Billy up at 
last, and Ronnie was out and 
clutching his pet's head in a 
moment, just as a voice 
called : 

“Hi, there! laddie! Can 
you help me ? ” 

Ronnie led Billy forward 
quickly to where a motor¬ 
cyclist was lying beside his 
overturned machine. 

“I'm a newspaper re¬ 
porter,” the young man ex¬ 
plained, “ and I thought I was 
saving time by taking a short 
cut over the moor to the town. 
But I came a cropper, as you 
see, and I’m afraid I’ve got a 
broken ankle as well as a bad 
shake up. . So the sight of 
your chaise coming seemed 
like a miracle. Do you think 
you and your goat can get mo 
somewhere in it ? ” 

“ Of course we can ! ” cried 
Ronnie stoutly; and it was. 
thanks to Billy’s bolting that 
the injured man was soon 
riding behind, him, firmly 
guided by Ronnie, to the 
house of the nearest doctor. 

-Thanks to Billy, too, 
Ronnie’s mother was quite 
“set up ” by a week at the 
seaside with her son, the 
holiday being paid for by the 
grateful reporter. 



H ERE’S something interest¬ 
ing about hair. While 
. 48 fellows out of a hun¬ 

dred have greasy hair, the rest have 
dry. Which is yours—greasy ? Then, 
if you want to look neat and tidy, 
Anzora Cream will suit you best (this 
is non-greasy and leaves no marks 
where you’ve put your head). But if 
your hair is dry Anzora Viola will do 
it a lot of good. 

GET TOP MARKS FOR NEATNESS. 

All chemists and hairdressers sell 
Anzora Cream and Viola in Od 
X jit , and SI ii hoi ties , mill Anzora 
JlriWanfinc at 1J-. 

THE GOLD MEDAL HAIR CREAM 



MASTERS THE HAIR 


Anzora Perfumery Co., Ltd., London, N.W .6 


FREE ALBUM 

mcS s£2£© [pGizes 
fet* paisitiiMg 

A FREE Album for the pictures issued with 
9 d, bottles of HP Sauce will be sent you in 
exchange for a ncck-label. ' Place this in an 
envelope (nothing else) with your name and 
address in BLOCK LETTERS on the 
flap — tuck in flap and affix ^d. stamp—• 
and post to— 

CH3 EP §AUCE wcmics 

(Dept. 17,) Box 255, Aston Cross, Birmingham, 6. 

This album contains entry form for PAINTING 
COMPETITIONS — £250 prizes and 5000 
Consolation Awards. ' .. 


tun 


When communicating with advertisers be sur* 
to mention that you saw the announcement In 
THE CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER. 



I Doctors praise it —Children love itif 

“Send a postcard for FREE SAMPLE and 
descriptive booklet * The Story of Vital-Iodine’ 
to Joseph Lingford &. Son, Ltd., 

Dept. C.II. Dishop Auckland, Co. Durham. 



Tim Children * Newspaper is printed In Great Britain and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Flectway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Advcrti^niont Oflirca : The 
l k ;? T ay l louse ‘ 13 registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second-Class Blatter, January 15,1929, at the Post Oflice, Boston, Mass. Subscription ltates everywayi \ls lU’CAT; 
Ds Od for six months. It can also ho obtained from the Solo Agents for Australia and New Zealand : Messrs Gordon & Gotch, Ltd.; and for South Africa ; Central News Agency, Ltd. July 4, J930. S.'L. *“ 




































































































